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advance. Postage free. Single co ea Scout 

All persons sending contributions to THE PLOUGHMAl 
for use in its columns must sign their name, not 
necessarily for publication, but_as a guaran’ ot 
good faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 
waste-basket. All matter intended for publication 
should be written on note size paper, with ink, and 
upon but one side. 


‘orrespondence from practical farmers, giving the 
results of their mperepe, is solicited” Letters 
should be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 
Ww 7 will printed or not, as the writer may 
wis 


THE PLOUGHMAN Offers Gat advantages to adver. 
tisers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
active and intelligent portion of the community. 


Entered as second-class mail matter. 








Boston Live-Stock Market for 1902. 


We give the following annual live-stock 
review at the Brighton and Watertown 
cattle yards. For 1902 the receipts have 
been 160,382 cattle, 479,237 sheep, 104,872 
veals, 1,433,172 fat hogs and 6050 pigs. These 
tigures show a decrease of about 20,000 in 
cattle, but an increase of nearly 28,000 
sheep, about 7000 veals and about 38,000 
fat hogs. Thus the figures for 1901 were as 
follows: 181,096 cattle, 451,206 sheep, 97,473 
veals, 1,395,391 fat hogs and 6109 pigs. The 
smallest receipts of any year during the 
past fourteen in cattle was the year 1893, 
when only 151,188 were received. The 
smallest during fourteen years of sheep 
was in the year 1899, when only -379,615 
were received. The smallest in regard to 
veals was the year 1889, when only 58,565 
were received. The smallest number of fat 
hogs were received in 1889, when only 
1,143,314 were received. The returns for 
1899 show the smallest number of pigs, 
aggregating 5196. 

The largest receipts in cattle for any year 
during the past fourteen were in 1897, when 
the aggregate was 229,167. The largest re- 
ceipts of sheep in any one year were re- 
corded in the year 1895, when 783,735 head 
came to market. The largest number of 
veals for any year during the fourteen were 
in 1902. The largest number of fat hogs re- 
ceived during any one year in the same 
period were recorded in the year 1899, when 
the total receipts were 1,681,855. The year 
1807, with a record of 11,190 pigs, showed 
the largest number of receipts. 

Maine sent in 8942 cattle this year, New 
Hampshire 9771, Vermont 13,920, Massa- 
chusetts 15,897, Rhode Island and Connect- 
icut 223, New York 589, the West 79,057 and 
Canada 3198, total 160,382. Maine showed a 
falling off of nearly 1000 from the total of 
the previous year, New Hampshire a falling 
off of about 200, Vermont a gain of nearly 
1000 head and Massachusetts a gain of 
nearly 1400 head. During 1901 the West 
shipped 113,239 head of cattle to Boston, 
while this year the West only shipped 79,057 
head, while Canada, which shipped 31,983 
head this year, only shipped 19,699 head last 
year, 

‘The State of Maine has varied in its ship- 
ment of cattle, from the smallest number, 
of 6301 in 1891, up to the largest number, 
12,837 head, in 1899. New Hampshire ship- 
ments have varied from 6024 in 1894, up to 
10,404 in the year 1900. The shipments 
from Vermont have varied from 5927 in 
1891, up to 13,920 for 1902. Receipts for 
Massachusetts have varied from 5779 in 
1808, up to,15,897 the past year, which latter 
figures are the largest in twelve years. 
The shipments from the West show a re. 
markable falling off during 1902, being only 
79,057, while in the year 1896, 189,211 head 
were received from the West, and in no 
year during the past twelve years, except 
2, have the shipments fallen below 
113,239. Canada has shown a remarkable 
advance in the shipment of cattle to this 
market, since, last year she shipped 19,699, 
and in 1896 she only shipped 1719 head. 
I'he largest shipments previous co 1901 were 

1,778, in the year 1899. 

As to sheep the receipts from Maine were 
5,465, from New Hampshire 15,966, from 
Vermont 27,800, from Massachusetts 3051, 
from the West 333,505, from Canada 83,450, 
howing a total of 479,237, against a total of 
(51,206 for 1901. The receipts of sheep this 
ear in Boston market were the largest of 

ny year for the last four years, but not as 
arge as in the years from 1891 to 1898, 
nclusive, 

Maine shows a large increase in shipments 
f sheep. In 1901 she only shipped 9096. 
New Hampshire only shipped 11,819 sheep 

11901, Vermont 25,126, Massachusetts 3183. 
uring 1901 the West shipped 321,636 and 

anada 80,024. Looking back the last twelve 
vears we find in the early nineties Maine 

hipped over 30,000 sheep a year, New 
lampshire over 25,000and Vermont ran up 
high as 75,000 in the year 1893 and 

000 in the year 1894. Vermont shows a 
irger falling off in shipments of sheep than 

y other State in New England. During 

® years 1892 and 1893 Massachusetts ran 

) to over 10,000 sheep shipped to Boston. 

\Vonderful changes may be noted in the 

1ipments from the West, which were 333,- 

for 1902, which have been as high as 608,- 

5 in 1895, and which have droppedas low as 

3,46in the year 1900. During the last 

elye years we find six years in which the 
ceipts of sheep from the West were larger 
ian for last year. Canada shows a wide 
iriation in the shipments of sheep to this 
larket, varying from 122,966 in the year 
<8 down to 46,671 in the year 1893, but in 

\ years out of the past twelve the ship- 

vents have been larger than during the 

ast year, 
Coming to the total of sheep received in 





Boston market, which aggregated 479,237 
last year and 451,206 for 1901, the totals for 
1900 were only 387,424, while the totals for 
1895 were 782,735. In eight years out of the 
past tweive the receipts have been very 
much larger than for last year. . 

It may be interesting to know the ways of 
transportation for the vast quantities of 
cattle and sheep coming to Koston market. 
Thus the Fitchburg Railroad transported 
66,839 cattle and 331,707 sheep. Boston & 
Albany Railroad, 51,085 cattle and only 9088 
sheep. Over the Lowell Railroad were re- 
ceived 27,612 cattle and 57,507 sheep. Over 
the Eastern Railroad came to market 10,076 
cattle and $0,935 sheep, while 4870 cattle 
were received either on foot or by steamboat. 

The live-stock market of 1902, up to Dec. 
1, when the quarantine was established to 
assist in exterminating the foot and mouth 
disease, which is now well under control, 
was a prosperous one in almost every re- 
spect, where increased arrivals and money 
values were concerned. One would sup- 


104,872 head of veals, over and- above such 
as are raised for beef and storé purposes, 
could ever find their way to. this market. 
Not since 1898 has the arrivals of sheep and 
lambs been as heavy as the past year, a fact 
quite encouraging to the lamb-raising coun- 
try, and showing also an increased demand. 
We also note an increased supply of horses 
upon this market, for which good prices 
have-been secured. 

The general tone of the live-stuck market , 
for the past season has been flatterimg in 
all its departments. Only in cattle have 
arrivals fallen short of the previous year, 
there being less by 20,714 head. A rough 
estimate of the total value of arrivals is 
$13,000.000. ’ 

The excess in arrivals of sheep, 28,031 
head, shows the bulk of arrivals from the 
West, which were of good quality and de- 


six leading markets of thé country—Chicago, 
Kansas‘ City, Omaha, ‘St. Louis, St. Joseph 
and Sioux City—during the year. amounted 
to 8,000,000 cattle, 16,000,000 hogs “4 8,600,- 
000 sheep; -Compared with the receipts of 
1901, thereé was an increase of 310,000 cat- 
tle and, sheep, and a decrease of 
2,700,000 hogs. -The shortagé of hogs 
was due principally ‘to the heavy clean-up 
in 190} and: a lack. of. .interest in 
breeding this year, mainly, because of 
the. unsettled “prospects for, a corn crop. 
The future of the cattle industry is bright. 

rity still continues to brighten the 
country. Employment is given to milions, 
and they must.eat. There is no danger of a 
combiné of the meat. packing interest of the 
country, for the stock grower of the West, 
through.the support of his national organi- 
zation, will be able to grow, feed and kill 


year’s supply is $1,916,948. 





sirable for slaughter, with the best lambs at 
$5.75 per 100 pounds, and best sheep at $4.25 
per 100 pounds. The estimated cost of the 


his product and sell it at a reasonable price 
to the consumer. 


a 





Rotation of crops maintains farm fertility. 





compared with 6160 tons last year durinz 
the same period. 

Trade at Boston is rather dull, with ample 
supply and quotationsunchanged. Receipts 
the last week 316 cars hay, twelve cars 
straw, including, forty-three cars hay for 
export. eg 

At Chicago the market is in active condi- 
tion and: the outlook favorable. Receipts 
the past. year were 219,488 tons, compared 
with 191,990 in 1901. Choice timothy quotes 
at $13 to $14, clover mixed $10.50 and $11. 

The’ following shows the highest prices 
for hay in the markets mentioned Jan. 2, 
1903, as reported in the Hay‘Trade Journal: 
Boston, $19.50; New York, $20; Jersey 
City, $51; Philadelphia, $18.50; Pittsburg, 
$17; Kansas City, $12;. Duluth, $10.50; 
Minneapolis, $11; Baltimore, $18; Chicago, 
$14; St. Louis, $14.50; Richmond, $17.50; 
Cincinnati, $15. 

The movement for standard sizes and 
styles of hay bales was supported by Mr. 
Smith Young atthe Michigan hay dealers 
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“GOOD MORNING.” 





pose, with short receipts in cattle, sheep, | 
calves and hogs from New England through 
December, that the totals would not com- | 
pare favorably with the preceding year, but | 
only in cattle was there any falling off, | 
while sheep, hogs, calves and even horses | 
showed a decided gain in actual receipts. 
Nineteen hundred and two has been | 
a prosperous year for those engaged in | 
the hog business, and the closing prices | 
of the year were precisely the same as | 
for the last week in 1901, and, now 
that the firm of John P. Squire & Co. are 
again killing at the full capacity of their 
houses, this industry for Boston is fast com- 
ing to the front in the live-stock line. 
Dealers in cattle at the present time are 
having their hands tied on account of the 
present quarantine, not only on exporta- 
tion of cattle for England, but in the sell- 
ing of store cattle, which is prohibited for 
the time being. It is understood that the 
worst is over, with regard to the foot and 


The market for veal calves has been ex- 
cellent up to the first of December, when 
arrivals were especially light. Still, as the 
year’s supply was an increase of 7399 head, 
with total values of $524,360, it showed an 
important industry. 

Horse dealers claim a good selling year, 
and since many, if not all, arrivals of West- 
ern are sold on commission, the business is 
asafe one. Supplies have increased 1165 
head over the previous year, with an esti- 
mated value per annum of $125 on the West- 
ern arrivals, from which point 26,957 head 
have been received, bringing the tutal sales 
up to $3,369,625, to say nothing of nearby, 
acclimated horses, of which nearly three 
hundred head a week are sold, or 15,600 
head a year, that would probably average 
$60 a head, or nearly another million dol- 
lars worth. 

It is safe to say that the past year has 
been one of profit to live-stock dealers, with 
a total business of upwards of $40,000,000 in 





mouth disease, and gradually the quaran- 
tine will be removed, and resumption of ex- 
portation and the home trade in stock will 
soon regain its normal condition. 

The market for veal calves has been of 
large proportions, and prices have been 
well sustained through the whole season, 





this market, giving employment tu thou- 
sands of people. We trust the year 1903 
may show as much profit and satisfaction to 
all concerned as the year just past. 





Yand it would hardly seem possible that 





‘Summing up the live-stock situation, sec- | qualities,and prices tend higher. Guod clover 
retary C. F. Martin of the National Live | and ciover mixed also sell readily, while 
Stock Association says, in the New York | rye straw is rather scarce. Receipts of hay 
Times, that the receipts of live stock at the | at New York for the week were 4730 tons, 


How Markets are Glutted. 

One of our largest retail dealers in fruits 
and vegetables in New York, who will put 
out as high as two hundred bushels of ber- 
ries to his Saturday trade, once stated that 
it is never the quantity that bothers him. If 
the fruit were graded better, and his per- 
centage of rubbish eliminated, he could 
buy even more liberally, and sell cheaper. 
It is one of the distressing experiences of 
the commission merchant, that often, when 
most liberally supplied with goods, the 
trade will float past him because he has not 
what they want, and are willing to pay for. 
The knife is put in, the wagon boy or huck- 
ster gets the goods; the commission man 
works for little or nothing, and the shipper 
gets what is left. CHARLES FORSTER. 

Commission Dealer, New York. 


2 > 
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The Hay Trade. 


Conditions of leading markets are favor- 
able for the better grades of hay, receipts 
being noderate and the poorer grades being 
held back, giving the best stock every 
chance to find satisfactory buyers. At New 
York the trade is reported eager for best 








convention, as follows: 
“Would it not be well to adopt some plan 


whereby the dealer in Chicago, Baltimore, 
New Orleans and New York would know 
clearly when he orders a certain kind of 
bale that he will get what he orders, provid- 
ing the shipper fills the order according to 
directions? If be should not, the receiver 
would have just cause for complaint and 
ground for redress, providing he received 


something his market did not want. 
“ Chicagojmarket likes a bale that will run 


from ninety to one hundred pounds, with 
only two wires on it. Baltimore wants the 
same bale as Chicago, only that it wants 
three wires on it instead of two. New York 
city, Boston and New England want their 
perpetual bales to have three wires on them, 
the bale to be 17x22 1n size and to weigh 
from 125 to 140 pounds. This size baleis 
more universally used than any other and is 
often taken without serious objections when 
other sizes are wanted. New Yorkand New 
England markets also use a great many 
large, loose-pressed bales which are made 
mostly by an upright press and weigh from 
two hundred to 240 pounds. 

“‘ For the large, loose-pressed bale a dimen- 
sion tie seven feet long makes a desirable 
bale, both in loading and for the market. 
The bale weighing from 125 to 140 pounds 
can be put up with a nine-foot wire, dimen- 


sion tie preferred, in a very satisfactory 
manner. The one-hundred pound bale 
should be made by a 14x18 press, using 8-6- 
15 dimension wire, and putting two or three 
wires on the bale as the case may be. The 
smallest bale should also be a 14x18 bale, 
using a dimension tie eight feet long. 

** Names suggestive of each kind might be 
adopted, for instance, call the large, loose- 
pressed bale the ‘Giant’ bale, the next 
size or largest perpetual bale being most 
universally used might be known as the 
‘ Universal,’ and the one hundred-pound 
bale as the ‘ Century,’ while naturally the 
smallest bale could be called the ‘ Dwarf.’ ” 





Robbers in the Cattle Barn. 


**Open the doors of your barns and let us 
see if thereare any suspects there.” “‘ Hold 
on, there goes one! You call him Young 
Stock, but his real name is Scrub, and the 
records show he is four years old, girth: five 
feet, and his home is in Jeopardy, and he is 
wanted for contraction, both of size and 
debt. If he is not arrested before spring he 
will shrink 14 tons of hay worth 318, to a 
couple of loads of manure worth 33, the 
balance, $15, having ‘ gone to pot,’ while 
this sharper has played $5 more of your 
money on a game of cards called Caretakers, 
and lost it betting on the ace of pitchforks.”’ 

** What is that next individual?” “0, that 
is Madam New Milch Cow.” “ Let’s look 
at her; is she registered? ’’'‘*No.”” “ Well, 
she ought to be; she looks likea noted female 
swindler. Her description tallies with the 
record: Wall-eyed, complexion palish red, 
hair coarse and turning gray, denoting her 
youth has passed. She is easily detected, 
for she does not manifest any love for milk, 
and cream she positively refuses. Her form 
would be remembered by any detective, for 
she is short-waisted, and the measure of her 
abdomen is less than three inches greater 
than that of her chest. If allowed at large 
she will market about two tons of hay and 
all the grain in reach and make quick sales, 
but her commission charges are never less 
than fifty per cent., and the more produce 
you ship her the larger the rate of commis- 
sion she charges. Are these samples of all 
the guests you have in your hostelry ? 

‘* Well, we are glad to learn something 
about the history of these people, for we 
never did like them, but have kept them 
around, for somehow they never did seem to 
have any good openings to get work else- 


where,”’ 
We do not dare to state the proportion of 


us farmers who work hard all the season 


crops which will figure up at safe market 
prices from $500 to $5000, and then by wait- 
ing for an unexpected bnt hoped-for rise in 
the market, allow fifty per cent. of our 
perishable products to rot and shrink, 
and by feeding scrub, unthrifty stock our 
valuable fodder, not only throw away or 
waste one-half its value, but squander rea- 
sonable wages for our time. 
How many farmers are getting $10 per 
ton for hay that they would refuse to sell 
for $15 cash? Or fifty cents per bushel for 
gorn which is worth at their farm seventy- 
five cents? We are aware oftentimes the 
statement is made in lieu of justification, 
that a cow or a steer doesn’t eat very much, 
but oftentimes then they are feeding some 
greedy, unthrifty animal ten pounds of hay 
three times per day, or worse yet, seven 
pounds five times a day, and do not think 
it is much. Did you ever weigh a feed of 
hay? But thirty pounds of hay multiplied 
by two hundred days will figure three 
tons, which is equal to your milk from that 
cow, plus the pounds of flesh gained, or to 
the beef added to the carcass of the steer. 
Now you may add the manure and subtract. 
the grain, and divide the market value of 
the hay by the number of quarts of milk, or 
drive the steer on the scales and divide by 
the number of pounds of beef ‘gained, and 
you will find out what your milk and beef 
have cost per quart or pound. Then tell us 
how much clean cash you received for the 
sale of the milk and beef, andI will tell 
you how soon you are likely to bea million- 
aire. This is no draft on imagination, but 
stern, barefaced, business fact. I do not 
wonder that we are shy of bookkeeping and 
dislike to bother with a balance sheet. One 
well kept for twelve months would prove a 
revelation to many of us, and the same 
business practice would ruin the smartest 
merchant that ever walked the floor of his 
shop. 
The remedy—Call a halt, test every cow, 
weigh every store animal. Know what it 
costs to feed them one month, and the gain. 
Use a little arithmetic in its simplest form. 
Then dispose of every unprofitable creature. 
And if you can’t find enough profitable stock 
to eat all your fodder save it. It is money. 
A. J. HAMM. 

Leighton’s Corners, N. H. 

Dairy Jottings. 
The natural temperature of milk is about 
100° or little more. The calf should be fed 
milk about this temperature, and cold or 
sour milk never fed. 
Place small lumps of rock salt in the pails 
from which cows are fed. 
Milk from a newly calved cow should not 
be sent to the factory until after seven 
milkings. . 
If rape and lucerne be allowed to wilt in 
the sun for some hours after being wet and 
ed to cattle immediately after being milked, 
the taint in the milk will be very slight and 
will disappear entirely after cooling, and 
good, sweet butter can: be-made from it. 
Milk should be treated in the same way 
when wild mustard or wild carrot is abun- 
dant in the hay. 
Ensilage which has become considerably 
spoiled and smells very strong should 
never be near cows when they are being 
milked, or while the milk is close to a 
manger, as the smell is so strong from such 
ensilage that milk will absorb it from the 


outside. 
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Big Profits in Cress. 

The watercress crop deserves more atten- 
tion than it gets in this country. Many 
farmers with the natura’ condition just right 
could without much work sell enough cress 
to pay their taxes at least. It thrives every- 
where in clear running brooks. Cress 
farming in England has reached a high de- 
velopment, and the following account from 
the Londen Mail contains new points for 
American growers: 

A site, then, has to be selected close beside 
some untainted stream or else where springs 
bubble in pristine freshness to the surface. 
As many beds—or “ditches,” as they are 
called—are then laid out as the space will 
permit. The usual plan is first to cut a feed 
channel, leading the water in a straight line 
the whole length of one boundary of the 
site. At right angles to this and side by 
side the watercress ditches are cut, narrow 
grass walks of from fifteen to eighteen 
inches wide being left between them. The 
beds vary in length from 150 feet to halfa 
mile or more, but in width are always about 
eighteen to twenty feet. 

The watercress is set at two seasons of 
the year—during the present month for the 
winter harvest, and during March for the 
summer crop. 

Two wholly different methods of gather- 
ing the watercress are recognized, viz., 
** picking ”’ and * cutting.” A fertile ditch 
can be “picked”? about every fortnight 
through the season—say frum the end of 
September, whereas when the watercress 18 
“‘eut,” it takes not less than six weeks to 
grow again, so that approximat ly one cut- 
ting is reckoned to equal three pickings, 
but the loss of time thus entailed by the 
former method is more than compensated 
for by the size of the crop obtained, and 
by its more valuable character. For ‘‘ cut 
cress” is far moze tender, and consequently 
fetches a much higher price than “ picked 
cress.”’ 

The watercress, when gathered, is sent to 
London in “flats,” large, square lidded 
baskets, each capable of holding about 
ninety pounds weight of the * weed,” and 
nothing gives so vivid an impression of the 
importance of watercress farming as the 
sight of thousands of these flats pouring 
into Covent Garden each morning from all 
directions. ; 

A good ditch in a favorable year is a 
profitable possession. One measuring, say, 
150x18 feet will’ yield at least eighty flats in 
a season, fetching on an average $1.25 
apiece, or $80 in all. In the spring, when 
the young watercress is at its best, the 
price will range as high as $3.50 to $4.50 a 
flat, but $1.25 may be taken as a good 
minimum average for the season all through 
—-an average, that is, below which the 
price will sink. In the same way a ditch 
in a good year will yield as many as 
twenty-seven flats at each gathering, of 
which there will be five in the season, or 
135 flats in all, put eighty may be taken as a 
safe minimum yield. 

The watercress for stocking such a bed 
will cost $30 or $35, and after making an 
ample allowance for labor, repairs and 
other outgoings, there should be a profit of 
from $40 to $50; in other words, a dozen 
beds of this size, occupying exactly three- 
quarters of an acre with their grass walks, 
should insure an inzome of at least $500 a 
year, and may bring in nearly double in very 
favorable circumstances. 

—_—_——-->~+- 
Winter Work for Wardens. 


The winter season is a good time in which 
to do a number of important things for the 
benefit of our trees. It is the best season 
in which to push the work of suppres- 
sion of some of the most destructive in- 
sect enemies, snch as the brown-tail moth, 
the gypsy moth and the San Jose scale. 
There are many mild days all through 
the winter season when men may work 
in the trees without hardship. A gang 
of three men properly equipped can 
move systematically from street to street 
through a town and accomplish a vast 
amount of good work, the good results 
of which will be apparent the next 
summer. This work may profitably be 
started as soon as the leaves have wholly 
fallen from a majority of the trees. These 
suggestions are made through the new 
forestry paper, Woodland and Roadside. 
The brown-tail nests should be cut off and 
gathered up for prompt burning. All 
gZypsy-moth eggs clusters found on the 
tree should be treated with creosote oil 
in which fifteen per cent. of coal-tar has 
been mixed hot. If a stone wall or rock 
heap is found to be badly infested with 
gypsy-moth eggs, it is advisable to make a 
record of the fact, so that it can be thor- 
oughiy sprayed with crude petroleum 
(forty-three degree test Beauine scale) as 
soon as the eggs hatch, which will be in 
April or May. It may be deemed desirable, 
and often it is advisable, to have all large, 
dead or broken branches removed at this 
time. The smaller dead wood is more 
readily recognized during the season when 
the trees are in leaf. Winter is not a suita- 
ble time for filling cavities, as freshly mixed 
cement and frost do not agree. Another 
piece of profitable winter work is the reaa- 
justment of tree guards where they are 
found to be too tight, and the fitting of new 
guards. A careful watch for the destruc- 
tive San Jose scale should also be kept 
while the men are in the trees. Elms are 
especially liable to attacks from this pest. 

REE RE Ste ed lea 
Free Help in Forestry. 

The farmers of this country, according 
to a bulletin from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, own about 500,000,000 acres of woud- 
land, ten times the acreage of all the Fed- 
eral forest reserves. Most of it consists of 
small woodlots from which the owners de- 
rive their timber supplies for farm pur- 
poses. It was to help the farmer in caring 
for his timberland that the bureau of for- 
estry several years ago undertook to furnish 
him, without cost, with the services of its 
foresters. The offer proved popular, and- 
applications for assistance have far ex- 
ceeded the ability of the bureau, with its 
limited number of trained foresters, to an- 
swer them. During the season just passed 
the bureau has accomplished more than 
ever beZore in putting small woodlots under 
forest management, and in teaching the 
farmer how properly to treat his timber. 
Two experts have been employed in the 
North and Soutn who have examined and 
have put under management several thou- 
sand acres of woodland. 

A great deal of wood is consumed every 





year on the farm for fuel, posts, poles and 


other uses. Ordinarily the farmer cuts 
what he needs without thought as to 
whether he is lessening the power of his 
forest constantly to yie'd its supplies. The 
result is that the forest becomes poorer 
every year and less able to furnish the 


wood its owner needs. The skill the farmer | 


exercises in the management of his crops 
is not of the kind that enables him to man- 
age properly his timber. He needs the 
services of a forester. 

Usually only one visit to the farm by the 


| against the crop. 





Aga? 


SHORTHORN BULL ROYAL DUKE 75509. 
Winner of First and Champion Prizes. 
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bureau’s expert is necessary, and this ser- 
vice is given without cost to the owner. 
When, as occasionally happens, a second 
visit is needed, the owner is required to pay 
the traveling and living:.expenses of the 
expert while employed at the work. 

Good Prospects of the Horse Business. 


<n a recent address on the _ live-stock 
industry Secretary Wilson directed atten- 
tion to the decline and subsequent rehabili- 
tation of the American horse. Prior to 1897 
there was a vast skrinkage in number and 
decline in value of horses. For several 
years there had been a sho-t crop of foals, 
declining in many districts to five per cent. 
of normal production. The address of 
Secretary Wilson was full of statistical 
facts relating tothe number and value of 
horses at different eras of the industry. 


In 1868 the total number of horses in the 
country was 5,756,940, valued at $432,696,226, 
In 1892 the number had increased to 15,498,- 
140, and the high-water valuation mark of 
$1,007,500,636 was reached. There were a 
million more horses in the country the next 
year, but their value had declined, and a 


decline both in number and value set in and 
continued until 1897, when the former was 
14,364,667 and the latter only $452,647,396, 
showing a shrinkage in value of more than 
fifty per cent. in five years. in fact, the 
value of the 14,364,396 horses in the United 
States in 1897 was only $20,000,000 more 
than the value placed upon 5,756,940 horses 
in 1868. eid 

From 1893 to 1897 were disastrous and dis- 
couraging days for the industry. He was 
discontinued from the street-car service and 
the bicycle superseded the noble steed in 
many instances. For atime it looked as if 
the horse was to be eliminated from the 
great commercial and industrial develop- 
ment of the country. But, like truth 
crushed to earth, the horse was destined to 
rise again in popular favor, and the loyalty 
of his friends has been rewarded. 

In 1898 the reaction in his favor began. 
That year the number of horses in the 
country was smaller than it had been for 
years, but the value of the stock advanced 
to $478,362,407 ; the following year the value 
of about the same number advanced to $511,- 
074,813, and in 1900 a smaller number by 
over two hundred thousand reached a valu- 
ation of $603,969,442, the highest point in 
six years. 

Secretary Wilson is a friend of the horse 
and a firm believer in his ultimate triumph 
over all unfavorable circumstances. ‘* No 
horseman,” said he in his address, ‘‘has 
ever lost his love for the horse. The man 
who has an automobile is not a man who 
rears and breeds and feeds horses. And so 
that gallant animal will be with us through- 
out the ages.”’ 
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Details of Shade-Grown Tobacco. 

A Government publicatiun from the 
Bureau of Soils gives a detailed account of 
the gruwing of Sumatra tubacco under 
shade in the Connecticut valley. 

The area covered aggregated forty-one 
acres, of which 35.88 acres were Sumatra 
and the rest Connecticut Havana. ‘The 
average total cost of the shade per acre was 
$286.70. The cost of fertilizers ranged from 
$10.51 to $64 per acre, with an average of 
$45.31. The cost of cultivation, including 
the preparaiion of the seedbed or the pur- 
chase of the plants where no seedbed was 
constructed, is estimated at between $34.21 
and $73.28 per acre, wilh an average of 
$47.94. The cost of harvesting, including 
the priming, stringing, hanging and taking 
down and tying the tobacco, is estimated at 
an average of $197.93 per acre. The fer- 
mentation, sizing, assorting and baling was 
est.mated to have cost an average of $139.29 
per acre. 

The total cost of the crop, including 
the shade, fertilizers, cultivation, harvest- 
ing (fermentation, sizing, assorting and 
baling), as nearly as this could be deter- 
mined from the accounts kept by the farm- 
ersand by the department agents, varied 
from $613.42 to $849.55 per acre, or an aver- 
age of $657.17. The total yield of Sumatra 
tobacco was 51,308 pounds, or an average of 
1430 pounds of cured tobacco peracre. Of 
this crop about seventy-one per cent. 
was wrappers, sixteen per cent. seconds 
and thirteen per cent. trash. The Connecti- 
cut Havana seed grown under shade pro- 
duced an average of 1367 pounds per acre. 
The cost of Sumatra tobacco, barn-cured 





' and including the whole cost of the shade, 


fertilizers, cultivation and harvesting, is 
estimated at a little over thirty-six cents 
per pound,or at 32.2 cents per pound, if one- 
fifth of the cost of the framework is charged 
The cost of the fin- 
ished product, including cost of warehouse 
work and allowing for the loss in this stage 
of the work, is estimated at 514 cents per 
pound, including the total cost of the 
shade, or 47.6 cents per pound, charging 
| one-fifth only of the cost of the framework. 
| 








The author assumes that the framework 
will last five years. During tae summer of 
1901 a portion of this crop of. Sumatra tobacco 
was sold at an average price of $1.91 per 
pound, prices ranging from $1.40 to $2.50 per 
pound. 
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Grain Memeranda of the Year. 


The following shows the highest and low- 
est prices for the active grain futures in the 
New York market during 1902: 

Wheat. 





Corn, 


Delivery— High. Low. High. Low. 
BOE nis cechastuns 89hc. nis Tbe. 61}e. 
MI ccc veleceeas 89. 764c. Zlkc. 63e. 
September ....... 838c. 72 1-16c. c. ae: 
December.....-.. S844ce. 71916c. 62hc. 442%c. 


Exports of flour, wheat and corn from 
Atlantic and Gulf ports during 1902 com- 
pare with the previous year thus: 


1902. 1901, 
Flour, bbis...........-.-- 15,221,100 18,484,400 
Wheat, bu............... 124,770,500 148.450,000 
Corn, bu.............---.- 14,452,100 100,197,000 


Receipts of leading cereals and flour in 
New York during 1902 compare with the 
previous year thus: 


1902. 1901. 
Flour, bbls ................ 2,598,500 2,946,634 
Flour, sacks.... ........--. 5,744,500 5,483,292 
Wheat, bu .............-.-. 34,646,000 33,698,200 
COE sa ob ons vb cso cencicce 6,598,000 26,236,500 
WN ccd aesvoubencent 29,584,000 35,235,050 


Receipts of flour and leading grains in St. 
Louis during 1902 compare with the preced- 
ing year thus: 


1902. 1901. 
Flour, bbls........ -1 2,226,285 2,170,648 
Wheat, bu........-........ 30,385,921 20.860 
2 ee rae 15,356,406 20,834,060 
MMOS So ise cadnes ta theais 20,045,025 15,728,130 


From the preceding figures it is evident 
that the exporting movement was very seri- 
ously. checked the past year by the high 
prices of grain, especially so in the case of 
corn and cornmeal. Keceipts of grain at 
New York and St. Louis, however, indicate 
that home consumption was. not, on the 
whole, decreased because of the greater 
cost.. The figures show that consumers 
haye used Jess corn and more wheat than in 
the preceding year. 

Working up a Beef Animal. 

A stock raiser once gave as his reason for 
voting in favor of the late Philip Armour 
of the Chicago provision firm that Armour 
was the man who “uses all there is of a 
steer and forty rods behind him.” The 
National Provisioner gives a capital illustra, 
tion of the economy which is now applied 
in: the working up of an animal. A 1200- 
pound steer is worked up in the following 
manner: The two ribs give us 165 pounds ; 
two loins, 215 pounds; two rounds, 165 
pounds; two chucks, 120 pounds ; two plates 
113 pounds; four shanks, 45 pounds; two 
flanks, 24 pounds; suet, 28 pounds; two 
kidneys, 2 pounds; tongue, 5 pounds; hide, 
65 pounds; oleo oil, 25 pounds; oleo stearine, 
13.20 pounds; tallow, 5.21 pounds; cattle 
hair, 12 pounds; glue, 1.55 pounds; cheek 
meat, 3 pounds; brain, 5 pounds; ox lips, 
1 pound ; heart, 3.5 pounds; liver, 10 pounds; 
tail, 1.25 pounds; sweetbreads, 2 pounds; 
medicinal glands, 6 pounds; tripe, 8 pounds ; 
casing, 5.07 pounds; fertilizer, 24.75 pounds ; 
hoofs, 1.75 pounds; shins, 1.5 pounds ; neats- 
foot oil, 1 pound; butter stock, 1.25 pounds; 
raw bone, 13 pounds; horns, .75 pound; 





albumen, 1.20 pounds—altogether 881.65 
pounds. From the different parts come 
leather, soap, glycerine, butterine, lubri- 


cator, candles, albumen, fertilizer, stock 
foods, buttons, hairpins, glue, oleo oil, 
illuminant, bonemeal and a large number 
of other articles. 
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Provision Market Uneven. 


Pork has recovered somewhat from the 
decline of last week, owing to a decrease in 
the recent very heavy supplies. During the 
week 27,500 hogs were killed by Boston 
packers, compared with 30,100 the preced- 
ing week. The receipts have declined 
rapidly since the record-breaking ship- 
ments of four weeks ago. The quality of 
receipts 1s reported good. Export demand 
is large, and has helped take the surplus 
from this market. Exports for the week 
were valued at $295,000, against $165,000 for 
the week before. Country-dressed hugs are 
quoted at 8 cents. 

For the calendar year 1902 the total West- 
ern packing, according to the Cincinnati 
Price Current, has been approximately 
21,100,000 hogs, falling largely short of the 
preceding year, and comparing with late 
years as shown in the following compila- 
tion: 1902, 21,100,000; 1901, 25,410,000; 1900, 
23,265,000; 1899, 22,215,000; 1898, 23,510,000; 
1897, 19,640,000; 1896, 16,230,000: 1895, 15,- 
285,000; 1894, 15,265,000; 1893, 11,080,000; 
1892, 13,750,090; 1891, 15,180,000. 

Present quotations, taking an average of 
markets in leading cities, are $6.30 per 100 
pounds, compared with $6.25 last week, 
$6.30 two weeks ago, $6.25 a year ago and 
$5 two years ago. 

Beef has been lower, because of light de- 
mand as usual at this season, but there are 
signs of improvement in the near future. 








“pounds _ butter, 





At present there is no reason why con- 
sumers who buy in fairly large quantities 
need pay high prices. Good steer hind. 
quarters can be bought for 10 cents per 
pound and cow beef for 6 to 9 cents.. A 
large proportion of recent beef shipments 
to Boston have been for the export trade, 
which took eighty-five out of the 204 cars 
arriving. ‘The quarantine against live cattle 
is a chief cause of larger beef exports. 

A review of the year’s markets at Chicago 
conveys a general idea of the ups and 
downs of beef quotations everywhere dur- 
ing the year. For fancy beef cattle the 
packers have paid high prices, as follows: 
June $8.40, July $8.85, August $9, Septem- 
ber $8.85, October $8.75, November $7.50, 
December $7.45, exclusive of show cattle. 
The average price for beef cattle weighing 
from 1300 to 1500 pounds has declined from 
$7.25 in August to $5.25 in December. The 
average price for hogs for December was 
$6.30 for heavies, against $7.30 in’ August. 
For the entire year the average price for 
range cattle was $4.95, or 40 cents above 
that of the year before. For native cattle 
the average price was $6.20,as compared 
with $5.20 the year before and $3 90 in 1899. 

Mutton and lamb also tended toward 
lower prices this week. The better grades 
are reasonably firm, but low-grade stock is 
in oversupply and hard tu sell at fair 
prices. Vealisin good demand, as it has 
been, in fact, during the whole year. Fatten- 
ing calves has lately proved one of the must 
profitable side industries of New England 
and New York dairy farming. 


<> 





Dairy Markets Firm and Quiet, 

The week’s butter trade in Bosion has 
been quiet, with light supplies, moderate 
sales and prices holding very firm. Upper 
grades of fresh creamery are taxen up 
readily by the trade, but pvorer lots are 
dull, with prices easy. Good storage stock 
is in demand and holders stick to prices. 

A well-known Boston exporter, G. A. 
Cochrane, said that present high prices are 
death to the export business. The grades 
that would be bought for shipment are now 
from four to seven cénts too high for that 
purpose. Heis inclined to believe that the 
rise has nearly, though not quite, reached 
its limit, since he learns that throughout 
the West are numerous small stocks of stor- 
age butter, which together make a large 
total, and which must be unluaded un the 
market sooner or later. Slightly higher 
quotation. will, he thinks, bring out the 
reserve holdings and tend tu check any 
great advance. Very little butter is now 
going to Europe except to fill old contracts. 
Such lots could now be sold to better ad- 
vantage in the home markeis, but for the 
fact that they were made light color and 
light salted to suit the taste of foreign 
markets. 

Receipts at Boston for the week were 
8381 tubs, 21,992 boxes, or 486,322 pounds 
butter. Also 2842 boxes cheese, of which 
1033 boxes were for export, and 8304 cases of 
eggs. For same week last year, receipts 
were 10,84) tubs, 18,111 boxes, or 525,578 
and 1655 boxes cheese, 
besides 4551 boxes for export. Receipts at 
New York were 28,050 packages butter and 
15,500 packages cheese, compared with 
24,100 packages butter and 11,950 packages 
cheese in same week of 1901. 

Stock offered in New York market is not 
large, and prices have made and held a 
small advance. Fancy fresh creamery has 
quoted 29 cents, with some extra fine lots a 
fraction higher. For medium grades, prices 
rule uncertain, and sales dull because of 
competition with cold-sto:age butter, » hich 
is firm at 26 to 27 cents. Thereis not much 
demand for low-grade creamery. Dairy 
also is light, both in supply and demand. 
There isa good deal of renovated on the 
market. Receipts of butter Jan. 7 were 6832 
packages, cheese 2992 boxes. Trade in 
cheese is fair, with some demand for cheap 
lots for export. 
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fligh Prices for Pears. 


Pears in Northern markets are practically 
all from cold storage. Bosc is the favurite 
variety in Boston on account of its size and 
quality. It brings $4 or $5 per bushel now, 
as compared with half that price for inferior 
kinds. It is one of the best varieties to 
raise for the cold-storage markets. It should 
be remembered that only the very finest 
selected specimens go into cold storage, and 
the above quotations are for fruit that 
would sell high even in the regular season. 

It is said that pears were never so scarce 
in English markets as they are at the pres- 
ent time, and not for many years have such 
high prices ruled in British markets for 
these fruits.. There are very few, English 
pears on sale, and those that are on offer 
are small and very indifferent. Some very 
fine Easter Beurres are coming to Landon 
from Paris. They are put up in packages 





‘holding forty and forty-eight pears each 


Wholesale they are. selling at $1.75 to: $2a 
package. Then there are the fine Glou 
Morceau, from the same centre; packages 
of thirty-six and forty-eight fruits are” be- 
ing sold from $2 to $2.50 each first hand. 
Choicest samples have brought as much as 
$3 per package. Certain Jersey pears are 
fetching 15 cents apiece in London. This 
year there has been no large surplus of 
American-grown pears which have usually 
been shipped to England from Pacific coast 
points and elsewhere. This fruit has been 
comparatively scarce everywhere this sea- 
son. 





‘Uiterature. 

The sentiment and beauty of the sun-dial 
has charmed many a poet, inspiring him to 
pay graceful tribute to this unique time- 
recorder. Although few have been +pre- 
served in our country, yet they were familiar 
objects to our aucestors who cultivated large 
gardens of flowers and shrubs, in the midst 
of which invariably stood the sun-dial 
Alice Morse Earle is the author of an ad- 
mirable work on the subject of these time- 
keepers entitled ‘*‘ Sun-Dials and Roses of 
Yesterday.” She takes us through Scottish 
and English gardens which have ancient 
sun-dials and beautiful and fragrant roses— 
red, white and the sturdy,Lancaster. In la- 
menting the neglect to preserve these dials 
in the United States, Mrs. Earle reminds us 
that the dial was an emblem much used by 
us at onetime in our currency. The silver 
dollar, the paper note and the copper cent 
were all stamped with this design. Mrs. 
Earle suggests that the Washington monu- 
ment be utilized for a sun-dial. The hours, 
she says, could be marked by flower-beds, 
and the result would be that the grounds 
around this shaft would nut only be beauti- 
ful, but unique. 

The author comments on the tendency of 
poets to immortalize the sun-dial in verse. 
Rosetti, Tennyson, Austin Dobson, Charles 
Lamb and Hugh Milier have spoken of it in 
their poetry. It was by an ancient sun-dial 
that Miller first saw the girl who afterwards 
became his wife. Dobson’s words have 
been frequently quoted: 

I am a shade—a shadow, too, thou art, 

I mark time. Saye! Gossip, dost thou see? 

The book is fully illustrated, so that the 
reader may see pictures of the particular 
dials mentioned. Quaint, curious and odd 
are some of them. Scotland has the finest 
in the world. Oneof the most superb ever 
erected in England was the one in the gar- 
den at Whitehall, set up for Charles I., but 
as quickly as the king’s gay court vanished, 
this marvelously constructed dial disap- 
peared. A careful description remains of 
it in Seybourne’s “* Tractales,”’ while a more 
minute account is to be found ina book 
written by the maker of the dial, Rev. 
Fr. Frances Hall, of the Society of 





Jesus. ‘The most celebrated dials are thos. 
on the Tower of the Winds, writes M,, 
Earle. The date of these dials is uncertai,, 
but by archwologists are what are calle 
quiver-dials by Vitruvius, wherein the line. 
diverging from a common centre regem)})\¢ 
somewhat a sheaf of arrows tossed from » 
quiver. 

Sun-dials, she says, are placed on all the 
principal mosques in Constantinople. ();, 
many of them, in addition to the lines neces 
sary to indicate the course of the sun, ther:- 
is a line drawn pointing to Mecca, whithe, 
the faces of the faithful must be turne, 
while praying. A chapter is devoted t., 
the rules pertaining to their constructic:,. 
Very interestingly does the author point 
out how to fashion one of these primitiy. 
clocks. Having discussed at length the sui- 
dials, the author devotes several chapters t. 
the roses of yesterday. She goes back tv 
the time of- Rome’s glory, when, besides the 
games in the forum, there were festivals j;, 
honor of the goddess Flors. Pliny, writes 
the author, has declared that in his da, 
roses and violets were the garland 
flowers known, and he describes the 
roses of his time, its manner of growth; 
and its uses. He mentions twely 
kinds of roses. Weare given much infor- 
mation as to the use of roses in perfumes 
and preserves, and their place in English: 
history as an emblem. Many badges of the 
royal family bear the device of the rose. [1 
the history of the English throne we have 
the badges of the roses of York and Lan- 
caster. The book supplies an evident need 
in the information which it imparts. The 
general style employed in writing is neces- 
sarily descriptive. The author uses simple, 
direct language, sacrificing smoothness and 
ease of expression for the didactic method 
so peculiar to that class of historians, who 
state facts coldly and dryly. The subject 
itself is one of never-failing interest, and 
the author is much in earnest. | New York: 
Macmillan Company. Price, $2.50. } 

This cook-book encyclopedia, arranged 
like adictionary and compiled under the 
direction of the editor of Harper’s Bazar, 
with contributions by famous authorities on 
cooking, may be called the cook book of the 
season. The arrangements make it an eas y 
matter to turn instantly to whatever one 
may require in way ofa receipt. The pub- 
lishers have prepared an attractive as well 
as suitable binding, and everything has 
been done to render the book a success. 
A complete table of weights and measures 
is given, besides a time table for cook ing. 
Economy in the preparation of the receipts 
has been given due attention, and in every 
respect the book meets the needs of the 
housekeeper. The rules are given simply 
and they are clearly expressed, so that the 
young, inexperienced cook may have no 
difficulty in comprchending the directions. 
There are many cook books compiled by 
famous cvoks, but in this one there is the 
combined knowledge of many experts. A 
variety of suggestions is obtained and in- 
cluded within the book, impossible in any 
one book by any one author. The diction- 
ary arrangement is the distinctive feature, 
and that matters are simplified by this 


method is obvious to the reader. |New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50 
net. | 


A brightly told story for young readers 
appedrs in *‘ Jack of All Trades, and What 
They Did,’ by Katharine Newbold Bird- 
sall, who has a clear and intuitive under- 
standing of juvenile human nature. The 
tale is devoted principally to the brave 
efforts of a number of children to make a 
home for their invalid mother and them- 
selves after the death of the paternal 
head of the household and _ the loss 
of their money. They move into smaller 
quarters than they had been occupying, 
and earn their living by doing odd jobs for 
their neighbors. ‘I heir labors are rewarded 
with reasonable success, and their experi- 
ences, as related in this book, are full of 
inspiration for the youngsters. There is 
nothing goody-goody about these children. 
They are full of fun and look at the bright 
side of things, though some of them have 
the comparatively harmless failings that 
go with lively dispositions. The oldest 
boy is finally enabled to go to col- 
lege, through the generosity of a younger 
brother, and the others continue to carry on 
the business, which they had so wisely 
established. The experiences of these little 
people may seem exceptional, but they can 
hardly be relegated to the region of the im- 
possible. The book is attractively bound 
and beautifully printed, and it has artistic 
illustrations in colors by Walter Russell 
and text drawings by E. S. Truman. [New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. | 
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—A meeting of the milk producers of Maine 
will be held at Newport on Jan. 13 to discuss 
means for the disposal of their milk in such 
manner as to get the largest returns. 

——Efforts are under way for arevival of the 
old Siate Grange fair at Tilton, N. H., dissatis- 
faction existing among members of the State 
organization with the experience of merging it 








with the State fair at Concord. 








Bank Building - 


1 PIE... 


Merchants National Bank, 


OF BOSTON. 


28 State Street. 





Capital - - 


” $3 ,000,000 


Surplus and Profits, 2,500,000 





ORGANIZED AS A STATE BANK, 1831. 
ORGANIZED AS A NATIONAL BANK, 1864. 





Dividends paid as a State Bank . 
Dividends paid as a National Bank 


Dividends paid since 1831 


$6, 206,250.00 
8,488,446.15 


$14,694,696.15 





T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE. 
FRANKLIN HAVEN. 
GEORGE A. GARDNER. 





CHARLES 


| FRANKLIN HAVEN, President. 





DIRECTORS: 


HOWARD STOCKTON. 
NATHANIEL THAYER. 
FRANCIS L. HIGGINSON. 
W. AMORY. 
A. P. WEEKS, Cashier 
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Poultry. 

Experience in Winter Feeding. 
Winter egg production is the aim of poul- 
ry feeding and care just now on the.aver- 
_-o farm. Reasonably good management 
.ill secure plenty of January eggs if there 
_re enough early hatched pullets tolay them. 
nerwise no amount of skill will produce 
very satisfactory laying record. Early, 
-orous pullets, dry, fairly warm houses, 
onty of litter for scratching, animal food 
some kind; these are prime essentials. 
animal food is not meant a few ounces 
meat doled out to a large flock whenever 
» keeper happens to think of it. There 
ist be liberal supplies. A pound of dried 
raps a day to twenty-five hens is none too 
ich at this season. Of course when skim- 

\k is plenty no meat is needed, 


\ well-known expert, W. F. Rudd, Mid- 
sex County, Mass., writes: ‘‘ Our hens 
ve their soft food in the morning,and 
iring the middle of the forenoon are fed 
‘eat and oats scattered among the husks, 
hich gives them exercise during the greater 
tion of the day. For green fvod cab- 
ses are used, suspended by the stump, 
is furnishing additional exercise. For 
inal food we depend mostly un green 
ine, Which should be fed carefully, but it 
rtainly pays to feed a large quantity of it. 
vyhen fed to excess or when the bone is 
sur or has commenced to decay it is apt to 
oduc® dysentery, but when good fresh 
ne is procured and ground daily or every 
her day quite a quantity may be fed with 
vl results.’ Mr. Rudd has had great 
ceess in) securing winter eggs. Those 
ho have no bone cutter can do very well 
th meat seraps or flesh-meat. Where 
iughter house fresh meat refuse can be 
ad very cheap, it works well and is fairly 
ivenient for winter use if run through a 

ie cutter. 
in regard to winter care of laying pullets, 
Rudd believes in the ** No scratch, no 
ses” idea: ‘*Wealways find our pullets 
ive us better returns after being placed in 
cir winter quarters and confined to yards, 
Uthough we give them ample yard room. 
le sure that your stock has abundant exer- 
ise, plenty of green food and animal food. 
his is the seeret of having fertile eggs 
while stock is confined in houses and yards. 
or exereise we litter three or four inches 
jeep with corn husks. We have used for 
this purpose leaves, oat and rye straw, but 
have never found anything equal to corn 
husks for lasting through the season. We 
have used husks only the past few winters, 
but think the idea original with us. On our 
farm water is carried in pipes to every large 
poultry building on the place. This is not 
used during the severe winter months, as 
warm water is then given to the poultry. 
Our cook house is furnished with every ap- 
pliance to make work as easy as possible. 
We have a ten-horse power boiler, engine, 
jacket kettle, steamers, troughs, ete. All 
grain is steam cooked, and we have found 
that it gives much better results when used 
in this way. Also every variety of grain is 
used, but we have had very good results the 
past two years in using considerable gluten 


and large fancy hens will bring 12 cents; 
small and poor stock are hard to sell at any 
price, and some sales made as low as 7 cents. 
Receipts of nearby eggs are increasing 
somewhat, but theres little change to note 
in price. Quotations range 32 to 34 cents. 
Fresh Western eggs are bringing 24 to 25 
cents, with refrigerator stock ranging 19 to 
203 cents. 


borticuitural. 
Apple Packages and Packing. 

Every grower of apples or other fruits is 
looking for the best package and the best 
method of packing the fruit he sends to 
market. The price received for his fruits, 
as well as other products, depends more 
than anything else upon its quality, but to 
a large degree upon the package, fruit in 
@ clean, new package always bringing a 
higher price than when packed in an unat- 
tractive or dirty package. In this article I 
shall confine myself to the package and 








grow fancy fruit” toa future article. 

The standard flour barrel is the favori‘e 
package for this fruit throughout tie 
United States east of the Mississippi river 
and in some sections west of that point, and 
yet itis a very inconvenient and unsatis- 
factory package, from the fact that it occu- 
pies a large spacein storage and contains a 
larger quantity of fruit than the ordinary 
family cares to purchase at one time, thus 
requiring the breaking of the package by 
the retail dealer. It is, however, a cheap 
package, if seeond-hand flour, cracker or 
sugar barrels are used, as these cost, if 
taken from the grocer or consumer as 
emptied, from ten to fifteen cents each, and 
many growers secure their supply years in 
advance in this way. New barrels of the 
standard size cost from thirty to forty cents 
each at the orchard. 
in packing apples in barrels, first see that 
the barrel has a good head. A very good 
plan is to match up all the heads and put 
them flat in barrels until needed for use. 
The bottom and the hoops at both ends 
should be examined, and be made firm and 
solid. Before beginning to pack, all barrels 
should be brushed out and wrapped on the 
sides and bottom, and if austy a pail of 
water poured into each and quickly rinsed 
over all parts to set the dust so taat it will 
not come out upon the apples after packed. 
Two grades, No. 1 and No. 2, are generally 
all that is made of the average orchard prod- 
ucts, but when skillfully grown, many of 
the apples may be packed as “fancy” or 
“extra’’ fruit. The standard adopted in 
sorting is generally *‘ fancy,’ to include all 
apples above 24 inches in diameter that are 
free from any imperfections and of good 
color. If this brand could be graded accord- 
ing to size, as are oranges, much better 
prices no doubt would be realized for them. 
No. 1 apples include all perfect apples 
above 2} inches and free from worm-holes 
on the sides; a small worm-hole in the blos- 
som end does not disqualify it for tnis 
grade. No. 2 apples include all undecayed 
fruit 2} inches in diameter and upwards, 
and with not more than one worm-hole on 
the side. 





feed among other grains.’ 


Ata New York State farmers’ institute, 
the reader of an essay on poultry gave his | 
method of feeding to get eggs in winter. | 
Take one part of corn and two parts of oats 
and havethem ground together quite fine. | 
To two hundred pounds of this add one 
hundred pounds of ground wheat or bran 
and middlings. ‘To ten.quarts of this 
mixture add one quart of animal meal and 
moisten with skimmilk if you have it. Feed | 
thisin the morning in V-shaped troughs, | 
siving as much as they will eat in fifteen | 
minutes, and gather up what is left at that 
time. At noon give green teed of cabbage, 
beets or turnips cut up. An hour later give 
light feed of small grains, scattered in chaff 
or straw. The night feed, at 3.30 P. M., is 
equal parts wheat, oats and corn, scattered 
in the straw, so that they will work until 
dark to tind it. Keep oyster shells where | 
they can pick them when they please. | 
Have dust bath of road dust or coal ashes | 
for them, and provide plenty of fresh water. | 
se kerosene oil on the roosts and insect | 
powder in the nests. With early hatched 
pullets or young hens through their moult 
this gives eggs all winter. 

Some winter egg producers express great 
satisfaction with the use of condition , 
powders and egg foods, while others do rot | 
lind them profitable. No doubt, certain 
drugs and spices havea stimulating effeet, 
ind their use might pay under certain con- 





| 
! 


ditions, 
\. Y.: * Thave always had a satisfactory 
number of eggs in January and February, 
but this past season, which was the first that 
| had used condition powders, the number 
obtained was sufficiently greater to warrant 


the expense, and no bad results were noticed. | 


| have kept poultry as a specialty fer the 
ast seven years, and 
ifty hens, I believe I realized even more eggs 
| proportion. The profit was certainly 
ger. 1 keep thoroughbred White Leg- 
rns and a fine grade of Light Brahma, 
the latter laying later in the winter.” 
\ir. Wylde keeps forty hens in a ten by 
‘wenty house, in a yard twenty-four by 
ee hundred feet. His Light Brahmas 
«hatched in March and April, and Leg- 
usin May,so that they will be laying 
en the prices are hignest. His morning 
d consists of equal parts of grain and 
meal boiled with dry beef and bone, 
i mixed dry enough to crumble, feeding 
quarts to thirty or forty fowls. He 
eds boiled vegetables twice a week, also 
itever waste there is from the kitchen. 


it feeding is mostly wheat with occa- | 


| grade to be handled is placed on the bottom 


' grove at the ends of the staves, the top 


/ where it may stand. 
| ready the head is pressed in place, being 


Writes R. H. T. Wylde, Nanuet, | 


when keeping but | 


ln packing a layer of perfect apples of the 


with the stem down. Specimens that are 
highly colored and of an even size are used 
for this purpose, but not of any better 
grade than a majority to be put into the 
package. The barrel is then filled carefully 
with the same grade all the way through, 
shaking it from side to side a few times 
after each half bushel is put in, to settle 
the fruit together. When the barrel is filled 
about two inches above the ‘‘ chine”? or 


layer is placed as evenly as possible, put- 
ting large apples that stand above the level 
in place of small ones that are below the 
level, so as to bring the pressure on as many 
of the apples as possible as the head is 
put in. 

The head is now put on and the press 
adjusted. Two forms of presses are used. 
The first is permanently fixed to a platform, 
the barrels to be taken tothe press, while 
the other can be easily moved about and be 
quickly adjusted to the barrel no matter 
When everything is 


guided as it goes into place by striking its 
edges. After the head is in place a few nails 
are driven through the hoop to hold it, the 
screw is released and the liners—thin strips 
of ashor hickory or small shoots of hazel, 
birch or other wood—aere_ nailed against the 
inside of the chines. Apples pressed in this 


packing, leaving the discussion of “how to | 








LIGHT BRAHMA HEN. 
Owned by James Shaw, Brockton, Mass. 





of early varieties, which have been held in 
storage long beyond their natural season, 
and have encroached somewhat on the 
market for winter fruit. Thisis one of the 


appear every year, and which must be 
studied in all its bearings when chosing 
varieties for new orchards. 

The other influence is the somewhat im- 
proved condition of foreign markets so far 
as concerns the better grades of fruit re- 
ceived. Quotations range at Liverpool 
from $1.50 to $3.40. Hence, only the best 
qualities will even yet pay for shipment. 
Experts in barrels for the week were 22,765 
from Boston, 8468 from New York and 15,- 
688 from Portland, or 47,141 in all. Of these 
32,701 went to Liverpool, and the others 
mostly to London and Glasgow. 

For the week the receipts of apples ‘at 

Boston were 24,707 barrels, against 8606 
barrels for the same week Jast year. For 
the week the exports were 22,785 barrels 
including 19,949 barrels to Liverpool, 2445 
barrels to London and 391 barrels to Glas- 
gow. For the same week a year ago the 
shipments were 1895 barrels; same time in 
1900 18,999 barrels: total since the season 
began 600,073 barrels; same time in 1901 
112,139 barrels; same time in 1900 348,830 
barrels. 
During the overcrowded condition of the 
foreign markets in December, the shipments, 
low in quality and condition, had a very 
hard time. A prominent commission firm 
at Liverpool wrote of a certain consignment 
of Russets from New York: “ It is a shame 
that any American of character should send 
such trash to the English markets with the 
expectation of satisfactory sale. The whole 
invoice, after removal of the top layers, is 
little better than culls.’”’ When fruit is 
scarce poor stuff will sometimes bring 
more ‘than it is worth, but when there is 
plenty of reasonably good, it will pay to 
ship only the best to a distant market. The 
owner of a barrel of $4 apples can afford to 
pay $1 for getting them sold, but not so 
when he has a barrel of $1.50 apples 

Writes secretary John Hail of the West- 
ern New York Horticultural Society: ‘‘ On 


| one steamer leaving Boston in December, 


was a shipment of 36,000 barrels apples for 
Europe. Up to Dec. 20, the total exports of 
apples amounted to 1,600,000 barrels. Looks 
as if it paid to grow this fruit. From al- 
most every point a large increase in storage 
is reported over that of 1901. From the re- 
port of the National Apple Shippers Asso- 
ciation, it appears that in Canada and Nova 
Scotia, Dec. 1, the total apples in storage 
were 4,834,800 barrels; and in the United 
States 4,364,800 barrels. The increase in the 
United States is 2,454,850 barrels. Of the 





way will shipa long distance without be- 
| coming slack, unless they stand for a long 
‘time after heading in adry, warm place. 
| When they are to be shipped to Europe the 
| fruit should stand 24 inches above the chines, 
| be thoroughly shaken as filled and the top 
| layer be more carefully placed than for the 
| local market. 
The bushel box is becoming more and 
more used for apples for the local market, 
| and it has many advantages. It is a return 
| package, the express companies returning a 
' bushel box free of charge for every full one 
carried by them, so that the package prac- 
| tically costs nothing. It holds about the 
| right quantity of fruit desired by a large 
| number of consumers. The box isnot quite 
| go convenient to pack in as the barrel, but 
| by skillfully evening up the surface before 
| the bottom is nailed on, it may be packed 
| tight enough to stand long-distance ship- 
'ping. Most commission men have new 
| boxes with their name stenciled upon them 
| that they send out to their patrons free of 
' gost to be filled, thus making a cheap and 
| attractive package. 


number of barrels credited to the United 
States, the State of New York has in cold 
storage 1,117,000 barrels and in common 
storage 474,000 barrels.’’ 

Concerning the heavy shipments mentioned 
by secretary Hall, it must be said that many 
of the December consignments met a glutted 
foreign market, with results extremely 
unsatisfactory to shippers. The time to 
export apples is before or after the usual 
period of heavy shipments. To be sure, it 
is more convenient to send in midseason, 
and for that very reason the market is over- 
loaded at that time. Farmers and dealers 
in the southern part of this section, where 
fruit ripens early, will often do better to 
harvest and ship as soon as the fruit is 
ready. Some years the same,is true for 
growers farther north, but often it happens 
that those provided with agood fruit-storage 
house can keep their late-ripening fruit tili 
the bulk of the apples are off the market, 
and prices are greatly improved. So much 
depends on the changing conditions that 
each section and each season must be 
studied by itself. 

That the study pays is shown by the great 








In packing the bushel box a cover is first 


ily oats and corn. Grain. if fed in | nailed on, leaving about one-half-inch | average difference in the prices received by 
r. Cabbages and kale are raised for | ovenings between the parts for local mar- prominent apple specialists and those ob- 
al feeding in January and February. | kets, but closed for distant markets. The | tained by most farmers. The large orchard- 


winter he ‘got three thousand eggs 


bottom is then taken off, and a layer ei 


125 hens. Many feeders use simple | selected apples placed on the head in the 
| same manner as in packing the barrel, aud | whole mind to the study, while the farmer 


lants like red pepper, ginger, fenu- 


, mustard, ete., but it is doubtful if | the box filled to one-half to one inch above 


additions amount to anything for 


‘in good health. 


Meat is a stimulant | more carefully placed before the cover is | 


ist succeeds or fails, according to the way 
he meets market conditions, and he puts his 


with a few barrels ships them whenever 


| the edge of the box. The top layer must be | and in whatever fashion convenient, and 


takes in return whatever he can get. The 


zreater power than spices, besides | nailed on than that of the barrel before it is | trouble with the average farm orchard is 


cheap, very nutritious and easy of | headed. 


ion. Liberal rations of animal food 


usually force laying fowls about all bottom is nailed on wads of soit news- | 


an stand. 





Poultry and Eggs Steady. 
re is little change to note in the poul- 
varket, as reported by Mr. W. F. Rudd 
11. Rudd, Son & Co., Boston. The 
prices have had a tendency to affect 
ind the demand has been rather light 
« past week. Good marks of turkeys 
ering at 18 cents per pound, while 
fancy marks are held higher, but with- 
les are being placed in cold storage. 
‘ary chickens and fowl are in full sup- 
with prices ranging 12 to 13 cents. 
“, faney, soft Western chickens would 
. 15 cents, but few on the market would 
and this figure. Soft native chickens 
«l size would bring 18 cents, but the 
ity of lots received ranging 14 to 15 
There is a fair demand for live fowl, 


If very careful packing is required H 
for long-distance shipping, before the 


} 


| paper may be crowded into the orenings | 


‘full of apples as if no paper were used. 


| used for pressing the bottoms duwn before 


bet ween the apples, but the box must be as | 
The same press as for barreling may be 


nailing, placing the box on an empty one of 
the proper thickness. 

If apples are to be shipped a long distance 
or to be kept in a dry place for a consider- 
able length of time, the boxes or barrels 
should be lined with paraffine, waxed or 
parchment paper, which will prevent evap- 





oration and the fruit thus becoming slack. 
Pror. S. T. MAYNARD. 


Worcester County, Mass. 
Apple Markets Improving. 
Two influences are beginning to show 
results in raising the tone of Eastern apple 
markets. One is the gradual disappearance 








more than half at the market end of the 
business. 

Quotations at Boston cannot be called 
definitely higher, but dealers find it easier 
to sell good lots at top quotations. A fair 
quotation for good, nearby No. 1 Baldwins 
is $2 and $1 to $1.25 for No. 2s. Russets 
not wanted yet. The New York market 
remains dull, with receipt and demand both 
light and prices unchanged. 

Portland, Me., has this year become one 
of the leading points of departure for export 
apples. ‘“ Upto Jan. 3, so far this season, 
we have sent across 1,700,317 barrels of 
apples,’”’ said Mr. J. R. Libby, the veteran 
wholsale produce dealer of Portland. “ This 
exceeds the number that were exported 
from here at a corresponding period last 
year, when, in fact, there were scarcely any 
apples. Last year up to this time the num- 
ber was 526,896. Two years agothe num- 
ber was 998,885 barrels. So it will be 
seen that we have already shipped an 


enormous lot this winter. But this 
winter the conditions have changed from 
those of two years ago which is really the 
season to compare this with. This winter 


phases of cold storage which is likely to | nearly all of the apples are being shoved 


into one hole—the Liverpool market—and 
there is no demand from the West for them. 
Two years ago this was all different and we 
sent a big lot to the West, to the cities of 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, St. Paul and down as 
far South as Texas. But this winter there 
is no demand whatever from the West, for 
the simple reason that the prices are. too 
high. 

“The farmers are hanging onto their 

pples,”’ continued Mr. Libby. ‘‘ They 
think by pursuing this policy that the prices 
will even hold at the same figure that they 
are at the present time. The average price 
to the farmer just now is $1.50 a barrel. 
Why, the farmers here in Maine at the 
present time are holding onto 200,000 bar- 
rels, and there are 1,000,000 barrels that are 
in cold storage in the State of New York. 
In fact, there are apples in every State in 
the Union, and the recapitulation that we 
have just prepared shows that there are 4,- 
364,800 barrels that are now stored in the 
United States and Canada. The conditions 
are much the same as they were during the 
winter of 1896-97, when we shipped about 
three billion barrels. The farmers do not 
seem to remember that season when they 
alsu held their apples, but when also, by the 
time spring came on, were willing to sell for 
as low as fifty cents a barrel or to feed them 
to the hogs. All that the farmers can re- 
member now is last season when they got 
$3a barrel. I believe that the prices are 
bound to drop before the present season 
closes just the same as occurred during the 
winter of half a dozen years ago.”’ 

It should be remembered, however, that 
Mr. Libby speaks from the standpoint of an 
exporter, who wishes to buy as low ag pos- 
sible. The big crop of ’96 came during hard 
times when the mass of the people could not 
afford all the fruit they wanted. The 
demand this year is brisk and conditions 
are already improving. 

+ oo 


Fruit and Vegetables. 


Cranberries are in good demand, and 
seiling a little higher in Boston and New 
York. Sands, Tucker & Co., Boston, quote 
dark, fairly large berries at $10, but $9 is 
still a more common quotation. Most deal- 
ers seem to expect higher prices on account 
of the limited crop and the good demand. 
A nice lot of Dana Hovey pears «from 
storage were selling Wetinesday at $5 per 
bushel.- A few grapes are. still on. the 
market, but are rather low in quality. 

Vegetables in general have eased up both 
in demand and price. This applies to old 
carrots, parsnips, cabbages, etc. Potatoes 
and onions are firm at previous quotations. 
Hothouse stuff is a little higher, not only in 
Boston, but in other cities. In fact, native 
hothouse cucumbers are being shipped as 
far as Philadelphia in response to favor- 
able quotationsthere. Such shipments have 
seldom occurred from the Boston district, and 
are caused by the shutting down of many 
houses usually supplying those markets. 
Local growers, however, say they cannot 
make much out of cucumbers this winter 
on account of the scarcity of coal. The 
crop requires a high temperature, 60° at 
least, and the fuel cost is great. 

Lettuce will grow well in a much lower 
temperature than cucumbers, and growers 
are making excellent profits at prevailing 
prices. Some hothouse asparagus is on 
hand at 6 per box, but selling slow. 

The New York market is well supplied | 
except with the tender class of Southern 
vegetables, which seem to have been checked 
by the frost the last of December, when 
temperatures went below freezing as far 
south as. northern Florida. Onions are) 
steady for best grades, but poor ones sell | 
with difficulty. Cabbages are over supplied ; | 
cauliflower is higher; potatoes, white or | 
sweet, unchanged and steady. 

Late reports from northern Florida indi- | 
cate that the cold spell last week did but | 
little damage tu fruit and fruit trees. The | 
weather bureau sent out signals Friday by . 
wire to all the principal towns. Trains 
throughout the orange sections carried cold- 
wave flags by day and at night gave the | 
signals by whistle. The growers heeded 
the warning. All night Friday and on 
Saturday fires were kept at fierce heat, pro- 
ducing huge clouds of dense smoke that 
overhung the groves and protected them 
from thecold. In this manner the groves 
were saved, also the fruit yet ungathered. 
—No report : warranting new quarantine 
measures has been received for some days in 
Boston, in connection with the foot and mouth 
disease among Massachusetts cattle. This fact 
has strengthened the conviction of Dr. Peters, 
chief of the cattle bureau, that the disease has 
passed its dangerous point in the Commonwealth. 
—The new president of Rhode Island Agri- 
cultural College, Kenyon R. Butterfield, will 
assume office April1. He is thirty-five years old 
and with asuccessful experience as an agricult- 
ural educator in Michigan. 

—tThe Boston Poultry Show at Mechanics 
building, next week, Tuesday to Saturday, inclu- 














sive. promises to be one of the largest and most 
complete ever held in the United States. Entries 





——E. J, Gamble of Fox Lake, Wis. bought 
160 Angora goats last spring to clean up under- 
brush on his farm, and recently sold them in 
Chicago at a handsome profit. They cleaned up 
the brush thoroughly, about thirty-three 
pounds eacti, and took on coats of wool. 

——In a recent paper on the economic value of 
the remaining. public land, J. D. Whelpley said 
that not another acre of the public lands should 
be sold for cash or its equivalent. Residence and 
cultivation should be required before title could 
be obtuined, and this residence and cultivation 
‘should be at least five years, so as to insure a 
permanent and not speculative iuterest in the 
holding. 

——An up-to-date model farm will be a novel 
feature of Oregon’s exhibit at the Lewis and 
Clark exposition at St. Louis. The various farm- 
ing associations of the State, together with the 
State agricultural college, will take prominent 
part in the enterprise. 

——An Indiana poultry raiser recently sent 
Indianapolis a turkey which weighed 40 pounds. 
He got 86 for the bird. 

——Of the entire wealth of the United States, 
according to the census returns of 1900, the value 
of farms and ‘farm property ts placed at $20,514,- 
001,838, a comfortable increase in values over the 
Previous census year of almost four and a half 
billion dollars. 

— William D. Sloane has built at Elm Court, 
at Lenox, Mass., a greenhouse under which 
fruits, flowers and vegetables are raised. The 
structure is the largest, with one exception, in 
the United states, built for a private estate. It 
Cost $50,000. - 

—A heavy steer coming to the Chicago mar- 
ket this season emanated from a Moutana range. 
He weighed at Chicago 2140 pounds and sold for 
$6.50 per hundred, or $139.10. 

—The Massachusetts Fruit Growers Conven- 
tion will be held at Worcester, March 11-12. A 
full. repurt of the meetings and addresses of the 
-” year has lately been issued by the associa- 

on, 

——Nineteen hundred and two has given 
America the greatest harvest she ever gathered. 
It can be measured easily by the statement that 
we have garnered 4,500,000,000 bushels of cereals, 
while never before in the history of the United 
States have we garnered 4,000,000,000 of bushels 
Such a leap was never before seen in the world’s 
history. Yet more marvelous than the crop is 
the fact that America is likely to get good prices 
for it, both at home and abroad. 

— Writing on the “ Sociological Aspects of the 
Irrigation Problem,” Guy E. Mitchell recently 
expressed the opinion that the reclamation of 
arid America through Government construction 
of irrigation works woud turnish for years to 
come an effective outlet for the industrious sur- 
plus population of our great cities. The irriga- 
tion of the 100,000,000 acres of Western plains 
and valleys, he said, will tend to make the small 
farm and home a general rule throughout the 
entire couutry. 

——1t Is sunounced that a large new milk- 
receiving concern just beginning operations at 
Hartford, Ct., proposes to improve the system of 
caring for the milk at the various farms, assist 
the farmers in building proper milk houses, and to 
facilitate and improve the methods of transporta- 
tion to our delivery building. The company antici- 
pates a system of refrigerator trolley and steam 
railroad delivery direct tothe doors, from sub- 
stations to be erected in towns from which the 
milk will be obtained. The cans will all be of an 
Improved type, easily cleansed, of a uniform 
measure, and will be thoroughly cleansed and 
sterilized at the building before being returned to 
the farmer, by means of patented apparatus 
designed for the purpose. These plans, if ful- 
filled, ought to improve the wholesale markets 
for high-grade milk in that vicinity. There are 
many towns in Middlesex and Hartford counties 
which have at present no good outlet for their 
dairy product. 

——Meetings of the Worcester (Mass.) Horti- 
cultural Society are scheduled as follows: Jan. 
17, “School Grounds and Gardens,” by Louise 
Klein Miller; Jan. 22, Scale Insects,” by A. H. 
Kirkland, Boston; Jan. 29, ‘Seed Growing,” by 
John Farquhar, Boston; Feb. 5, “Orchard Prac- 
tice,” by Prof. F. A. Waugh of Amherst, Mass.; 
Feb. 12, ** Woodland Improvement,” by Theo. 
F. Borst; Feb. 19, “‘ Leaves from my Scottish 
Journal.” by A. M. Powell; Feb. 26, “Grass 
Culture,” by George D. Leavens of Grafton, 
Mass.; March 5, “A Lark,’ by Arabella H. 
Tucker; March 11, annual reunion. 

—aAt the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Acriculture next week, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, it is expected that the election 
of a new secretary, salary $3000, w ll be a part of 
the programme. A new name, which has been 
mentioned as a candidate since the subject was 
last mentioned in these columns, is that of 
Charles A. Gleason of Springtield, aretired farmer 
who has had public experience in the State 
Legislature and in connection with the Cattle 
Owners League and the Milk Producers Union. 

—The Milk ProducersiUnion meets next 
Friday forenoon at the American House, near 
Scollay square, Boston. 

——The past year and the year preceding have 
been the most generally prosperous seasons in 
the history of the State of Maine, according to 
the report of the late assessors. The value of 
live stock for the two years ‘shows an increase of 
$737,863, money at interest $1,678,438, stock in 
trade $637,697, trust companies stock $66,598, ship- 
ping $114,878, logs and lumber $364,871, wood and 
bark $70,456, musical instruments $194,021, car- 
riages $4026, furniture $143,040, real estate of rail- 
roads $222,815, of street railroads $61,600, property 
exempted from taxation a decrease of $137,481. 
Population has increased about 20,000. The total 
valuation shows an increase of $15,529,248 over 
the last valuation in 1900. The total valuation of 
the State today is $352,228,897. The increase of 
$15,529,248 is made up as follows: $8,880,227 in real 
and personal estates and $6,649,021 in wild lands 
and public lands. The valuation of the wild 
lands, including public lots, is now $26,280,776, as 
against, $19,631,755 for 1900. 

——The number of immigrants arriving atthe 
port of Boston in 1902 broke all previous records. 
The total was 52,614, against 29,998 in 1901 and 
18,905 in 1900. The nearest previous record was 
62,416 in the year to September, 1882, when the 
records were kept by the State. Since record 
was first kept in 1847, the number of immigrant 
landed at Boston is 1,159,182. : 





—Total immigration into the United States 
for 1902 reached about 760,000, a figure exceeded | 
only by the 816,272 of 1882, and comparing with | 
522,673 in 1901 and 4,732,126 in 1900. Of 1902 immi- | 


for Boston, 49,400 for Baltimore and 20,300 for 





Philadelphia. 
—The cattle commissioners of Maine have 


| The Surest Remedy is 
—  . 
Lung Balsam 


It never fails to cure a SIMPLE 
COLD, HEAVY COLD, and 
all BRONCHIAL TROU- 
BLES, 


Large Bottles $1.00, Medium Size 50c. 
Small or Trial Size 26c. 
Endossed by all who have tried it. 











vious years in the history of the board. In these 


two years, 116 horses and 545 cattle were de- 
Stroyed, costing on an average $11.30 each; cattle 
owners receiving an average of $22.60 per head. 
The commissioners congratulate the people of 
Maine that the foot and mouth distemper has not 
yet made its appearance here, nor do they think 
it will, in view of the stringent quarantine along 
the entire border. 

—Canada’s population was increased about 
85,000 by immigration in the year closing. Of the 
newcomers, over 56,000 settled in Manitoba. 

——Three fruit steamers are being built in 
Sweden for use of the Verley Fruit Company, 
which conducts a tropical fruit business between 
Jamaica and Providence, R. I. The company has 
a capital of $375,000 and expects to begin a weekly 
service March 1. 

—Total receipts of live stock at the Chicago 
Stock \aras in 1902, amounted to 15,706,360 head, 
compared with 15,157,162 1n 1901. Cattle receipts 
fell off in 1902. 89,837 head and hogs 395,000 head, 
but in calves and sheep the largest receipts in 
the histury of the Chicago yards were recorded, 
receipts of calves exceeding the previous high 
record by nearly 50.000 head and sheep by nearly 
500,000 head. The value of live stock received at 
the Chicago yards in 19 exceeded that of any 
previous year by $29,000,000, being $312,984,386. 





“VIGILANT” N 
SLIDING —ADJUSTABLE a 
(Patented Can. & U.S.) HS 

he only nest in the 
World which positively 
prevents hens from eat- 
ing their eggs, 
Simple—Effective— Durable 

© springs — kggs 
cannot break. The inclined nest gathersthem 
safely inlower section, Prevents fleas, or pa- 
rasites etc. Everlasting, never failing ,comfort- 
able. Price 60cts. each: shipped only in crates 
ofs. U.S. orders shipped from Holyoke, Mass. 
meiay rhe 3 ee nowinuse. Write 

) L. P. MORIN . 

120 Antoine St., St. Hyacemhe, ISGY s 
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For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 
No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 


POULTRY. KEEPING. 


EPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, T 
Hew te De It, and All About Prea® 





able Peultry Baising. 
Containing Chapters on How to Make year 
Keeping B. , Yards sat Movooe 


Choice of Br 
H 


Use o Green Bone or Poultry, etc. 
Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLouGH- 


MAN. 
WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3354, Besten, Mase. 








ntact —— 


Philander Williams, 
Taunton, Mass. 


Originator and Breeder of the,Celebrated Auto 
erat Strain of 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 


‘Also Breeder of 


DARK BRAHMAS, 
BUFF AND WHITE COCHINS, 


grants, New York received 545,750, against 56,214 | Buff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff and 


Black Cochin Bantams, Golden 


submitted their annual report, which shows that | Sebright Bantams and Yellow Fantail 


more cattle and horses have been destroyed dur- | 
ing the years 1901 and 1902 than in any two pre- 


Pigeons. 











HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book in existence gives an adequate 
account of the turkey,- its 4 
from the wild state to the various breeds, & 
and complete directions for breeding, 
feodiog, rearing and marketing these 
beautiful and profitable : 


bodied, and there is also given one essa’ 
on turkey culture, from different parts 
Gh country, jnciatiog Canaaa and New 
rupsw' t may see w 
; poacerether= | ip each 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 





We await with ‘expectation ‘for epigram» 
matist Devery’s expression of the week’s 
happenings. 





Intelligent grasshoppers will naturally 
object to Professor Howard’s plan of com- 
pulsory inoculation. 





If we may “Judge by the inaugu 
specches the fffiaitées are uncommonly safe 
all over the State..- 

He who fights and 1 runs away may live 
long enough to get his trusty six-shooter 
and come back again. 


os 
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The circus still continues in Delhi. How 
many of the performers, we wonder, will 
be persuaded to reappear at the next 
World’s Fair?. 











There 1s‘afways ‘something touching in 
the thought of a sturdy alderman bowing 
like a ptima: donna over a big bunch of 
American Beauty roses. 

The school] board is rich im prospective 
presidents. Richard hardly saw more Rich- 
monds in the field than does a candidate for 
this particular position. 


_— 








Future mayors should be grateful] to 
MayorsCollins for his criticism of the city 
department reports. Boil them down, 
gentlemen. Condensation§ is the soul of 
literature. 


> 





Is it Mr. Pinero’s fault? Or the player’s 
fault? Or both? Somehow “Iris” as 2 
play doesn’t seen so fascinating, as the other 
characters say she is, as a companionable 
woman. 





->-e— 
Other cities will note with interest that 
the supposed Bostonian, frozen to death in 
Iowa, had been absent some years from 
Boston. Otherwise how could he have been 
so susceptible? 
+ > 
The microbe of difference has even in- 
fected the basket-ball magnates. Even this 
simple game seems in a fair way to continue 
proving the distinction between profession 
and professional. 











During the winter season it is but natural 
that a champion swimmer should turn to 
other occupations. Possibly larceny offers 
unusual attractions as being likely to get 
one into deep water. 


a 
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Possibly the rewards that would best 
suit some of tie prize cats in the Atlantic 
Cat Club’s show in Madison-square Garden 
would be some of the prize chickens from 
the poultry exhibit to which the cat show is 
an adjunct. 








The question arises naturally: Why 
shouldn’t the city own the gold badges of 
its common councilmen? Then the coun- 
cilmen could always have gold badges and 
there need never be any invidious remarks 
about practicing economy. 


4b. 





The proposed fund for indigent Methodist 
clergymen, which is expected to come up 


. for discussion at the next meeting of the 


bishops, again calls attention to the inade- 
quate salaries of this most poorly paid profes- 
sion. What is worse, however, is the fact 
that human nature, as represented by par- 
ishes, often does its best to reduce these little 
salaries to yet lower limits. There was 
Theron Ware, for example, before he was 
damned. 


Statesmen and others with a large bowing 
acquaintance will probably welcome the 
self-raising hat recently invented in Paris. 
All you have to do is to incline your head 
gently and the hat raises itself with due 
politeness and then returns to your cranium 
with proper dignity. A little practice per- 
fects the wearer in a number of different 
degrees of curdiality; the deep, encouraging 
bow with which one greets a creditor, for 
exainple, or the graceful but hurried salute 
that wisdom extends to a loquacious friend 
who is just back from Europe. 

Armed with a revolver and equipped with 
a lantern a faithful watchman in Win- 
chester—or was it Waltham—held up a pro- 
cession of supposedly empty coal wagons 
the other evening. The wagons had nomi- 
nally emptied themselves into certain coal 
bins over which the watchman had jurisdic- 
tion; but, alas, for human nature—they still 
contained several buckets of coal which the 
drivers were persuaded reluctantly to de- 
posit in the bin for which they had been 
ordered. The report does not say whether 
the purchaser and final owner gave the 
faithful watchman a whole coal for himself. 
eo 


Ata recent meeting of New York State 
farmers, E. H. Cushman gave some prac- 
tical directions on making lawns. He plows 
deeply and pulverizes the soil until thor- 
oughly fine and even. He then takes one of 
the flat ditching scrapers and nails a strip 
of board on the lower edge so that it will 
cover seven feet wide, and with this evens 
and grades the surface. He then stretches 
cords five feet apart, and sows blue-grass 
seed walking backward, sowing the space of 
five feet and moving one string over the 
next breadth. In this way heand a neighbor 
had got a very even distribution of the seed. 
The ground was rolled after sowing. 


>> 
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The various fines imposed upon sellers of 
impure milk the other day illustrates the 
difference between American and Parisian 
methods in dealing with dishonest milkmen. 
The ‘Society for the Defence of Human 
Life,’’ which was organized in Paris about 
a year ago for the sole purpose of defending 
human life against impure milk, died a 
natural death less than a twelvemonth after 
it had been organized. During this brief 
span of life the society received something 
like 1800 complaints, but out of the 1800 
plaintiffs only two could be found willing 
to bring their cases to the test of legal pro- 
cedure—and that with the society ready to 
bear all necessary expenses. 

—_- +> 

Many of the smaller societies holding 
agricultural fairs are quite prosperous, 
judging from their reports made at the close 
of the year. An unpleasant announcement, 
however, is that‘of the approaching bank- 
ruptey of the society holding the Maine 
State fair. This exhibition has been the 
leading survivor of the half-dozen great 
fairs which a few years ago flourished 
yearly in the New Englaad States. Itis a 
model of .clean, enterprising business man- 
agement, has held grand cattle shows, and 
has kept out of debt until recently, when its 
prosperity has been checked by unfortunate 
lawsuits... The managers of the society gon- 
fidently assert that the trouble will quickly 


be settled, and the show held this year as 
asual, which is good news for all lovers of 


an honest, genuine, full-grown eae il : 


fair. 
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Feeding for Beef. 

While a young steer will gain more on a 
given amount of feed than an older one 
will, the real proposition is that the younger 
steer can be grown on cheaper feed until his 
age and condition warrant his entrance to 
the feed lot. You must not forget that it 
takes weight as well as fat to sell cattle. A 
load of fat yearlings that today would sell 
for $5.50 would bring $6.50 at least if they 
were a year older on the same length of 
feed. The fact is, we all depend too much 
on corn and not enough on grass to make 
cheap cattle. 

As to what we shall use as feed, we have 
not much choice. Corn, ‘or us who live in 
the great corn belt, is without doubt the 
cheapest feed possible. Oil cake and cotton- 
seed meal, with corn at present prices, will 
show a profit. But, as a general proposition, 
corn is cheaper than any of the byproducts. 
Experiments at our agrieultufal schools 
seem to have established this as a fact. 

The question what constitutes a bal- 
anced ration, or what shall we feed with 
corn to get best results, is as yet unanswered 
by the average feeder. Its sotution is im- 
peratively demanded if we are to feed for 
profit. I amagreat believer in an abun- 
dance of pasture. It takes an acre of good 
pasture to keep a nine hundred-pound steer 
at the same weight during the summer. If 
he does not gain; you have lost your pasture 
and the use of the steer. On two acres, if a 
good steer, he will gain between three and 
four hundred pounds in seven months, and 
you will have $6 an acre rent for the two 
acres, instead of an entire loss of one acre; 
a difference of $18, to say nothing about the 
steer. And yet, most farmers insist on 
overstocking their pasture. 

The same holds true with cattle on full 
feed, so far as economy is concerned. Until 
the finishing period comes, at least have 
plenty of pasture. Let it grow up and fall 
down, then let it grow up and fall down 
again. In this way you can turn your 
cattle out a month earlier in the spring and 
keep them out until snow drives them in in 
the fall, materially shortening your winters 
and hence cheapening the expense of feed- 
ing your cattle. 

For roughness I want plenty of corn fod- 
der. I believe it is the best as well as the 
cheapest feed possible. The great secret of 
having good fodder is not to cut it too early. 
Not only is the fodder better feed when cut 
as late as possible, but you will save an un- 
necessary shrinkage in your corn. As to 
shedding corn fodder, I think it pays, espe- 
cially for stock cattle. It makes.better feed, 
saves a great amount of disagreeable work 
in the winter, is a great economy of feed, 
besides being much better for bedding when 
waste is used for that purpose. lf youdo 
not shred your fodder, by all means stack 
it; but do not make any mistake, stack it 
out doors—not in a barn. 

Fat cattle that are about ready for the 
market should be fed on timothy hay for at 
least two or three weeks before shipping, 
even if they are on grass. I also advise 
feeding about two bushels of oats a day to 
each car of cattle, mixed with the shelled 
corn ; they will eat a third more if you do. 

In starting cattleon feed, do not be ina 
hurry. Do take a little time to it—two or 
three weeks at least. A steer off grass is 
not ina physical condition to gorge him- 
self with corn. He must make the change 
from grass to corn by easy stages in order 
to be in proper condition to do his best in 
the feed lot. This should be self-evident to 
every thinking feeder. 


A Notable Report. 

The fifth annual report of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway Company, issued this week, 
isan interesting document, that shows how 
effectively its affairs are conductedand the 
great success of the elevated and subway 
system in accommodating the public with 
safe and rapid transit. Indeed, we wonder 
now how we ever got along with the neces- 
sarily limited system which preceded the 
advent of this useful and now indispensa- 
ble addition to the facilities for carrying 
passengers in this city. 

President Bancroft tells us that the first 
full fiscal year of operation of the Elevated 
Railway has shown high efficiency, a state- 
ment that will receive enthusiastic endorse- 
ment from intelligent observers. He also 
points out the fact that, notwithstanding 
all drawbacks, the running of the trains in 
the subway has given great satisfaction. 
The increase in the total number of revenue 








| passengers for the entire system was 4.1 


per cent., while the number of persons 
entering the subway was 14.97 per cent., 
and this shows conclusively the greater 
efficiency of the elevated road in handling 
traffic. 

The free-transfer passengers evidently 
appreciate fully the liberality of the Ele- 
vated Railway Company, for the total num- 
ber for the year was 115,000,000, or more 
than fifty per cent. of the revenue passen- 
gers, who numbered 222,484,811. In this 
connection, it is well to allude to the new 
transfer station at the corner of Massachu- 
setts avenue and Beacon streets, which will 
be of such incalculable benefit to people 
going to Brookline, Allstcn, Cambridge and 
other points. The company is evidently 
determined to meet every reasonable de- 
mand of its patrons, and is constantly 
making additions and improvements which 
willincrease its usefulness. It has recently 
put into service two large engines, each of 
4050-horse power, operating a 2700-kilo- 
watt generator, which will add greatly 
to the motive power of the road, 
and agreements have been made with 
the Old Colony Railroad Company to 
lease all its railway tracks within the limits 
of Boston, except those at Neponset, and 
with the Boston and Suburban Companies 
and the Boston and Worcester Street Rail- 
way companies, by which their cars will be 
brought to in-town points of our system. 
The total revenue passengers carried by the 
Boston Elevated Railway Company for the 
past year was 222,484,811, an increase over 
the previous year of 8,780,328, while the total 
pumber of cubway passengers from Oct. 1, 
1901, to Sept. 30, 1902, was 29,172,150. 

Altogether, the report gives evidence of an 
energy and enterprise that it would be 
difficult to surpass, and of a management 
that is controlled by those public-spirited, 
far-seeing and sterling business methods 
that can alone command success for all con- 
cerned. In short, the Boston Elevated Raii- 
way Company in its annual statement 
shows that it is generously progressive in all 
its movements. 





The hehites of the Year. 

We have reached the: clase of another 
year and 1902 is with: the past: What is its 
record for the farmers of. this country? 
What has been acoémplished that will cause 
it to be remembered down through the 
coming years? It hag,been ayear full of 





changes and variations of temperature and 











REV, DILLON BRONSON, 
Minister of St. Mark’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Brookline. 





weather throughout this great country of 
ours. Here at the East it has been a year 
remarkable for the amount of cool, cloudy 
and rainy weather that has been experienced 
during most of the growing season. In 
many places this condition of things inter- 
fered greatly with placing the seed in the 
ground and the subsequent cultivation of 
the crops. 

In some parts of the country there has 
been more or less dry weather, but as a 
usual thing the crop has been good. If one 
considers the matter well we shall find that 
in this gieat country of ours there is such a 
variety of soil, climate and other conditions 
that if there is a shortage in any one of the 
crops in one locality, there will be an 
abundance in others, enough to make up 
for all deficiencies elsewhere, thus literally 
furnishing ‘* bread enough and to spare.”’ 

-Western farmers are to be congratulated 
on the immensity of their harvests. This 
will be of greatest value to them and to 
other parts of the United States as well, 
those that have, to a greater or less extent, 
depended on this great grainery of the world 
for supplies of flour and feed. These West- 
ern and Soathern farmers have been par- 
ticularly favored in the continued high 
prices for all kinds of meats, as it has made 


‘ready markets for all that could be pro- 
| duced and at most advantageous rates. 


But this shortage of meat products has 
served to turn the attention of Kastern 
farmers to the possibility of an economical 
production of animals for meats again in 
this part of the country, which the future 
alone can fully determine. The year 1902 
will mark an epoch in dairying, as regards 
the very successful operation thus far of the 
new anti-oleo law. It is to be hoped that it 
will continue to work favorably fet the pro- 
ducers of genuine butter, and for.those who 
desire to have such an article on their table. 

As a general thing the past year may be 
considered a prosperous .one for the farm- 
ers of this country, and they certainly have 
reason to be grateful for the blessings and 
benefits it has brought to them. — 

—---“a> > 
The Gas Situation. 


Governor Bates in his first inaugural ad- 
dress points out the.evils of too mugh légis- 
lation, and this is egpecially timely just 
now when the House of Representatives is 
interfering with the entirely reasonable and 
equitable movement to unify the gas inter- 
ests of Boston. The meddling of the Legis- 
lature in the gas question has not been at- 
tended heretofore with any beneficial re- 
sults, and there is no probability that 
further efforts on its part in a similar direc- 
tion will result more favorably for the pub- 
lic. 

There was no necessity for the introduc- 
tion and passage of the Callender order in 
the House, and Attorney-General Parker 
acted wisely when he declined to obey it, 
understanding fully, as he did, the statutory 
and constitutional limits of the power of 
the Legislature. The Massachusetts Gas 
Companies had a legal right to increase 
their stock by $20,000,000, and did this in an 
entirely proper manner, without regard 
to the proceedings of the House, which 
seemed to be hasty, ik considered and 
inspired by interested parties whose oppo- 
sition apparently was not founded on any 
good ground, but rather on a desire to 
obtain some persunal advantage. The Leg- 
islature is not fitted to deal with matters of 
this kind. If it were, there would be no 
need of gas commissioners especially ap- 
pointed to listen to complaints and settle 
disputes if possible. 

The consolidation proposed would benefit 
both gas consumers and the holders of gus 
securities, and she sensational opposition to 
it in the General Court is ill advised if it is 
not promoted by those who expect to profit 
by it without regard to the needs of a com- 
munity that has too long suffered from a 
poor and inadequate gas supply. 

The plan of reorganization, as outlined by 
Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co.: is a well- 
matured and businesslike one, and should 
be - read carefully by all who do not under- 
stand a situation that has caused a great 
deal of unintelligent comment. The position 
of this well-known house is clearly and 
concisely stated, and it does not intend to 
deal with the impracticable. 








The Growth of Socialism. 

It is often asked why the Socialists made 
such a distinct advance during the recent 
elections by securing the yotes of men who 
never before paid much attention to Social- 
ism or any of its teachings..: 

The question is easy to answer. People 
have become frightened at the growth of big 
monopolies that can increase the cost of liv- 
ing at their pleasure, and for the profit of 
men who are already fabulously rich. Many 
citizens with moderate incomes came tu the 
conclusion, erroneously, no doubt, that 
there was no desire in either of the great 
political parties to check the extortions of 
unworthy trusts, and so they went over to 
the newer organizations, which promised in 


time to bring about.a condition that would 


prevent the few from controlling and op- 





pressing the many through unjust enact- 
ments or by the evasion of laws that were 
intended to protect the masses. 

Socialism in theory is all well enough in 
some of its aspects, but practically it opens 
the dvors to the free expression of views 
that are not far from anarchical in their 
teaching by men whose sole aim is the 
destruction of society as it now exists. 
Not all Socialists are of this character—far 
from it—but there are so many tares among 
the wheat that it is often difficult to distin- 
guish the good from the bad. It rests with 
both the Republican and Democratic parties 
to bring about reforms that will make life 
easier for the plain people, and this they 
must do if they wish to prevent the further 
spread of Socialism. Thereis positive indi- 
cation that before many years it is likely to 
be a great power in the political movements 
of this country. The monopolists do not 
believe this, but the aristocracy were 
equally blind before the first French Rev- 
olution. 

In the last election the Socialist vote in 
twenty-nine States was 250,000, and it is 
we!l known that it elected three members 
of the legislature in Massachusetts and five 
in Montana. In our own State the Social- 
ists of various degrees cast 39,000 votes, in 
Illinois 28,000, in Ne York 40,000, in Penn- 
sylvania 27,000, in Ohio 17,000, in Wisconsin 
17,000, in California 9500, in Indiana 8700, 
in New Jersey. 5000 and in Michigan 5000. 
All these, it will be seen, belong to the North, 
for there is little Socialism in the Sovth, 
where the foreign population is small. But 
it is not confined entirely to manufacturing 
States, for we find that in Kansas its vote 
was 4000, in lowa 6000, in. Nebraska 3000, in 
North Dakota 1000, in South Dakota 2700, 
in Utah 3000, in Washington 5000 and in 
Oregon 5500. These are agricultural States, 
where une wou!d hardly look fur Socialists, 
and their appearance in such localities 
would seem to indicate that there ia discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction with a state of things 
which allows combinations of capital to in- 
fluence legislation for their own gain, and for 
the purpuse of establishing an aristocracy of 
money, that will keep the so-called common 
herd in a subjection quite as wearing and 
tyrannical as any that exists in the Old 
World. Indeed, many rural thinkers be- 
lieve that our country is getting to be 
the home of the oppressor instead of the 
refuge of the oppressed. The figures show 
that Socialism is growing in the United 
States. The means of checking its growth 
are in the hands of our rulers who must 
take unchristian monopoly by the throat, 
and thus restore confidence in the belief 
that we have a Government by the people, 
for the people. 


>] 


A Worthy Institution. 


There are many people in Boston who do 
not know of the existence of the Salvation 
Army Rescue Home, though it was estab- 
lished in this city ten years ago. Itisa 
retreat for unfortunate young women who 
may have sinned like the poor girl that 
Thomas Hood laments in ‘“ The Bridge of 
Sighs.’”” The institution is located at 81 
Stoughton street, Dorchester, and at present 
contains twenty-five adult inmates and 
twenty-one infants. It is absolutely free to 
all who receive its protection, and it is 
supported mainly from contributions so- 
licited from the benevolently inclined in 
homes and business places. 


The girls who are assisted are, with few 
exceptions, worthy of help, and their warm 
expressions of gratitude for the care they 
receive are gratifying and inspiring evi- 
dences of the permanent good the home is 
accomplishing. Adjutant; Van Der Schow 
is its matron, and she has a corps of assist- 
ants who are as devoted as she is herself to 
the labor of reforming the wayward. The 
home has stood the test of time, and shows 
that it is a philanthropy worthy of hearty 
encouragement. 








Modern Dairy Farms. 
SCIENTIFIC STERILIZATION OF MILK. 


To the unthinking person it seems absurd 
that cows should be washed, cleaned, kept 
in white enameled barns with concrete 
floors, and taken care of almost like pa- 
tients in a hospital. Nevertheless, this is 
just what happens on one of the finest dairy 
farms in this country, if not in the world, 
and that the product is pure milk may be 
proved by lacteal tests and microscopic ex- 
aminations. 

This complete sanitary and scientific farm, 
conducted on the highest principles, is lo- 
cated in New Jersey, but a tew miles from 
Trenton; and its product is distributed 
daily in Trenton and Philadelphia; and in 
the near future it is the aim of the project- 
ors to extend the service to other cities, 

System, punctuality and cleanliness are 
the three things strictly adhered to in the 
management. of this farm; the cows, from 
selected stock, are housed within one large 
barn, the interior of which is finished in 
white enamel paint, and has concrete aie 
basins and.gutters. 

Each cow is numbered by means of a 





brass tag hung from a steel chain about her 
neck, and the stalls are numbered in a 
corresponding manner. Cows are not per- 
mitted to occupy other stalls than those 
bearing their number, a précaution taken to 
prevént the spread of any disease. 

A complete laboratory isa part of the 
plant, and a competent physician tests each 
cow’s milk at frequent intervals, when any 
disorder can be readily detected. The great- 
est precaution ‘fs taken to keep the cows 
clean, and only the purest foods are given to 
them when the pasture isnot available. 
Chips are used for bedding in place of 
straw ; they can be removed easily, and will 
absorb moisture better than straw or salt- 
grass. 

The cows are not milked in the barn, but 
are led into the milking-room, where their 
necks are locked into steel yokes. The 
walls, ceiling and all fittings in this room 
are finished in white enamel. Before milk- 
ing the concrete floor is wet down gener- 
ously with a hose to settle all dust and at- 
tract any germs that might possibly be float- 
ing in the air. Maids do the milking, and 
when at work they wear blue-and-white 
striped dresses, large white aprons, cuff 
sleeves, and white muslin caps that com- 
pletely cover their hair. They must thor- 
oughly wash and antisepticize their hands 
before milking. 

In all of the work connected with the 
dairy, wherethe exposed milk is handled, 
the maids are the only workers. ‘They col- 
lect the milk, strain, restrain and bottle it, 
and always wear their caps and full cos- 
tume when handling it. One-piece steel 
pails with covers are used, and between the 
pail and cover a square of bolting cloth is 
held, through which the milk has to pass 
before entering the pail. 

The warm milk is immediately passed 
into the bottling-room, where it 1s strained 
again through bolting-cloths, bottled, and 
sealed as quickly as possible. Six bottles 
are filled at one time by means of a carrier 
or car which moves over the line of bottles 
on a steel table that will accommodate one 
hundred and thirty-two bottles at one time. 
In the cleansing of the bottles the greatest 
care is exercised, and after thorough rins- 
ing in hot water they are steam sterilized 
and dried, then filled with milk as soon 
afterwards as possible, so that none are 
left for any considerable length of time be- 
tween the sterilizi .g and filling processes. 

Milk pails, carriers, pails full of water for 
cleansing the various accessories to the 
work are all washed with artesian-well 
water converted into steaming-hct water by 
means of steam jets. 

All this is in striking contrast with the 
old-time manner of taking the open milk pail 
into the barnyard or cow stalls to do the 
milking, and making it the general recep- 
tacle for germs, dirt and dust. The milk 
from this model dairy farm has a pure, 
sweet flavor, and doubt arises as to whether 
it is milk or something better.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


Thrifty Winter Calves. 


It is advisable to keep spring and summer 
calves stabled until at least two months old; 
fall and winter calves are beuter for being 
kept indoors duringthe entire winter and 
early spring months, and no calf should at 
any time be compelled to occupy a pasture 
unprovided with abundant shade and shel- 
ter. 

From the day of its birth a handful of 
bright, clean hay should be offered as a 
temptation to nibble; for calves, like hu- 
mans, are seldom proof against temptation, 
and many a strong, active calf has, when a 
few hours old, been found chewing the 
alluring bait. 

At the end of the first week, one-haif of 
its milk allowance may be skimmed, and at 
the end of the second week, separator milk 
may be its only liquid nourishment. For 
the tirst two weeks it is prudent to feed 
three times daily, from three pints to two 
quarts, and no more, atatime. The milk 
should never be given cold or lukewarm. 
When feeding three times a day, six quarts 
a day are sufficient, but when the calf is put 
on two meals a day, seven quarts evenly 
divided may be assimilated with good 
results. Never feed in wooden pails or 
troughs, and be sure the tin or earthenware 
receptacle containing the food is perfectly 
clean and sweet. Calf pails should be as 
often thoroughly cleaused and sweet- 
ened as milk pails. In fact, one of 
the most particular dairymeu of our 
acquaintance, in reply to my eagerly put 
question as tv his method of raising some 
exceptionally thrifty stock, said: ‘* I don’t 
suppose you will approve, but I just feed my 
calves from the milk pails after we have 
finished milking, then 1 am always sure 
about the cleanly condition of the dish.” 
No one who had ever taken a peep into his 
cleanly and orderly dairy could harbor a 
thought of untidiness or lack of system, 
and I was forced to admit that the condi- 
tion of the calves justified the means. While 
it is unnecessary to increase the quantity of 
milk, as the calf grows older it may be done, 
and if at any time the calf should begin to 
sour, at once reduce the ration one-half. A 
raw egg or a teaspoonful of uncooked 
corn starch added to the remainder 
will almost invariably remedy the evil; 
and as the calf improves, gradually in- 
crease to the full amount. At an early 
age, from two to three times a week, the 
calf may be taught and should beencour- 
aged to eat a small quantity of bran, whole 
oats, or any food containing a large amount 
of protein. A tablespoonful of the jelly 
made from well scalded old process oil-meal 
added once aday to the milk will insure 
slick coats and prove beneficial to digestion; 
but never, on any account, make the mistake 
of feeding a dairy animal fattening food. 





As the calf grows older, it will require more | an 


liquid, water may be added to the milk, and 
a frequent drink of fresh water, especially 
in the hot summer months, will be gratefully 
appreciated. Mrs. A. F. Howl. 





Grange Topics for the Year. 


First quarter, organization: January— 
To what extent is the organization of capi- 
tal justifiable? February—To what extent 
is the organization of labor justifiable? 
March—To what extent is the organization 
of farmers justifiable, and what is our duty 
in protecting the people from unjust de- 
mands of organized capital and organized 
labor ? 

Second quarter, education: April—What 
influence can be exerted by the Grange for 
the improvement of rural schools? May— 
What influence can be exerted by the Grange 
that will secure the proper recognition of 
agricultural matters in agricultural col- 
leges? June—What can be done by the 
Grange to aid and improve the Farmers’ 
Institutes? 

Third quarter, farm management: July 
—What are the advantages from the use of 
improved farm machinery? August—What 
of the importance and necessity of restoring 
soil fertility removed by crops? September 
—What farm crops are most profitable in 
this locality ? 

Fourth quarter, character builders: Octo- 
ber— What influence has home life upon the 








young !n the formation of Miieiiciee' » No- 
vember—What influence has the Granze j;, 
the formation of character? December— 
What should be the relation. of the G irange 
and church? N. J. BACHELDER, 
Lecturer National Grange. 





Wax and Its Uses. 


Beeswax is voluntarily formed inside 
the body of the working bee from fluid 
honey and pollen. The wax leav-s the 
secreting glands in a liquid state, ani 
solidifies in small transparent scales. ‘The 
pollen used by the bee gives the wax its 
distinctive color. The chief adulterant: 
of beeswax are resin, tallow, stearin, goat’s 
fat, paraffin and vegetable matter. <A 
simple test of purity isto chew the wax, 
which if pure does not stick to the teeth, 
and has no unpleasant taste. Beeswax is 
used in medicine for ointments, plasters and 
cosmetics, and for dental work. It is also 
used in France asa remedy for diarrhwa, 
and its vapor is recommended for coughs 
and for erysipelas. S. H. Frost. 

The Useful Angora Goat. 


There are three principal fields of useful- 
ness for the Angora goat: First, as brush- 
wood exterminators; second, as mohair pro- 
ducers; third, as meat producers. In clear- 
ing brush land they become the forerunner 
of sheep. Grass follows them and they 
leave that for the sheep. They clear land 
without expense, which, if cleared by man, 
would cost from $10 to $30 per acre. In 
no way do they interfere with the keeping 
of live stock of any otherkind. What is the 
hair used for? That is a proper question. 
The mohair is used most largely in the 
manufacture of plushes of all kinds, but it 
is also extensively used in the manufacture 
of rugs, robas, astrachan cloaks, ladies’ 
coats, dress goods, coat linings, etc., and 
the demand is so great for these goods that 
the product does not nearly equal the de- 
mand. The dressed skins are uti'ized for 
rugs and robes,and also enter largely into 
the manufacture of capes, collars, muffs, 
cloak trimmings and the like. It is seldom 
sold under its true name. As to its meat, 
mutton is never superior, and whoever eats 
of it once is always ready for more. It is 
endorsed by every one who has eaten of it, 
and the prejudice so long held against it is 
fast disappearing. 

TEORGE F,. THompson. 

Washington, D. C. 














Annual Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Agricultural Society will be held at Wes- 
leyan Hall, No. 23 Bromfield street, Boston, 
Mass., Tuesday, Feb. 3, 1903, at 11 A. M., 
for the election of officers, and the trans- 
action of other business that may properly 
come before the meeting. 

FBANCIS BR. APPLETON. Pres. 

LEANDEB F. HERRICK, Sec. 


PREVENTION ®§32R" CURE. 


When roup, colds, or any Other disease gets into 
your poultry house, it sends all your efforts towards 
success to 1 oup Our combined Condition 





powder and A cng pear Ms keep your 
poultry in pe condition, hence insuring a good 
egg wore m, and an increased fertility in the 


oo 5 ts but a few cents per pound to make 
SE ae ay but it is a sure remedy. X ae is fully 


guaranteed. Priceof vhs b> i 
eh, | ~ ETERSON, 
Bex 1710, vaenentnt Maas. 


The Standard 
Co. manufacture 
the best line of 
Bone Cutters 
made. We ship 
any size on trial 
in competition. 
The line consists 
of eleven different 
sizes for hand and 
power, ranging in 
price from $6.73 
to $195. The 
principle of auto- 
matic feed, hori- 
zontal cylinders, 
knives cutting 
across the grain 





No. 8. Price $10.50. 


is similar in every size machine we manufact- 
ure. Every machine warranted. Send for 


catalogue. STANDARD BONE CUTTER CO., 


Milford, Mass., U. S. A. 


CANADA 


Unieached Hardwood 


ASHES 


The Cheapest and Most Lasting Fertilizer in 
the World. 


Now is the time to order a CARLOAD for 
your ORCHARD and FRUIT FARM. Try 
ashes on your run-down meadows and worn- 
out pastures; they will bring in nice clover, 
and are the most sensible manure for other 
crops. and come cheaper than other manures 
last longer. 

JOYNT’S are the best. Write for prices 
delivered at your depot, and address 
JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 

Reference—Bank of Hamilton. 
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KMrausers’ Liqui-' 
Extract of Smcko 


Smokes meat perfectly in a 
Made from hickory wool. 
Delicious flavor. Cleaner, cheaper. Nv 
amokehouse needed. Send for circular. 

E. KRAUSER & BRUY., Miiton, ka. q 


US; 


PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


HAND, STEAM, POWER, 


HOSE ano PIPE 


PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


CHARLES J.JAGER CO., costin-n. 
















$ -80 For 
1 2°260 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ii!. 
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: From Boston euly 19 mentee, Sates a Svea: | eee. ---? 3642.50 | where formerly It was sold for treamery butter, | Fast Agricultural Association in’ Waketteld, Trae act a ccna de eee a Middlesex, on the third diy of February, 
z steamer. an, diver . idee : : requently very much to the depression of the | Mass., Jan. 6, the following offi lected: eir| <u : » to 
‘ Squash, Marrow, P ton. g officers were elected: 
& hoston for the week, 6192 quarters. J. A. Hatha- ie turban, Bron. 3008 market. Now, under the new law, it must sail | President, George A. Shackford of Reading; First | !@bors of clearing land. should not be ona a ee 
3 way sends the beef of 400 cattle duringthe week. “Hubbard, Pton........ 20 00@30 00 | under its own colors and carry its identity to the | Vice-President, George H. Sweetser of Wake- — And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
1 Morse Business. = Reaogg yg $-bbl. bskt -2 50a4 60 | consumer, for it must have the Government reve- | field; Second Vice-President, H. A. Upton of THE FASHIONABLE QUERY. — by delivering Pg thereof toeuch of you 
4 fhe marketina very fair position for January, Spinach, dng Pp box ae ess > nue stamp and its name * Renovated ” impressed North Reading; Third Vice-President, D. M. I’ve got a cold with suuffles in; publishing ¢ are ie caer ove tet the 
‘ and an extensive call for heavy business horses. | Turnips, flat, p Dox...  soa6n | intoeachroll. The process has the effect of dis- | Houston of Wakefield; Treasurer, W. 8. Keen of What kind of a cold have you? successive weeks in the MASSACHUSETTS 
\ Some State of Maine horses are on sale, and | Z¥*nips, yellow, p bbI.......--.--------- 1 00@!1 25 ang aor spoiled or filthy material may | Stoneham; Financial Secretary, Roscoe S. But- I’ve got the kind that makes me sin pag hep 5 seneuee ger in Boston, . 
F avs. mee ere oo ‘ : jast publication to be one day, at least, before ' 
H some buyers from Malmeafter herses to Gake ine Fruit. lave been used at tne start, providing a market | terfleld of Saugus; Secretary, Charles Talbot of By craving fizzes made of gin said Court. ’ , 
| woods. At Welch & Hall Company’s sale | Apples, common, green, p bbI-..-..-.-----. 75@1 25 se what otherwise would be, perhaps, hardly fit | Wakefield. And other stuff with bad booze in— Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, a | 
; stable, the offerings were heavy draft and nearby . ee ara paar 0-1 7 pnd 00 1 Se ek a z ee the law a = od Ey Petrie has recently described What kind of a cold have you? i Judge of aid Court, this fourteenth day os 
§ orses; anything in the shape of good business A on Ow al e IY ------------- a2 orced, the stu 3s adangerous foe of honest | some of his discoveries at Hierkonopolis, in " i oO anuary, in the year one thousand nine hun- f 
H lorses were easily disposed ot, with sales at $100 | “ Ase seeing eat ee a oe ta ee : Bae? m4 butter. Egypt, among the tombs of the first. pre-dynastic . be bees wap — “9 Rannedy dred and three. S. K. FOLSOM, Regi iG 
i so. AtL. H. Brockway’s sale stable, 2 car- © Greemings.........-....2-.-2-2--1 295@1 7 Bananas canned preety — kings, about 5000 to 6600 B.C. Among the ands To speak requires my eon tines ine ns if 
Pe oads of heavy draft-horses f asy sale ; oe | ee: 2 00.43 00 | Chusetts: From Sept. 1 to Oct. 15, 1902, there | are paint palettes used by the royal ladies for ’ i 2 
4 cae semaine ar po ee SPY wn--- 2-2 ee rece eee ee ee eeee sees 1 50@2 25 | arrivea at the port of Boston 11,032 immigrants. | grinding face patnts. The article exesuban of re Perea ey be mst ynd oupne Commonwealth of Massachusetts. if 
; tied. At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale stable, were | Grapes, y ke Na eR 5 enamaied cai the carving is excellent and shows very high Wher taue ps pe ~oobee owen MIDDLESEX, 88. { : 
H sold 3 carloads of Western, mostly heavy, in pairs par nr ge hen r. RE mane A Danish experimenter writing on the science | pce Ryne a es carvings are of PROBATE COURT { i 
and single, s eighing 175 ‘ 5 Jatawba, western N, Y........----.---- a , nterest to zoologists. as they exhibit animals I’ve got a cold bie a 4 
aod single, come eli AINE RSET ORI? | Gemma th 10a15 | of packing eggs, concludes after examining many | jong since Pome gsagtonnttigys Byrn tem ge pail poping daa WHEREAS, HAROLD JOSEPH O'DOHERTY 
at $150@¢250. At Moses Colman & Son’s sale i ; : p ’ kind of acold have you? 
ant : én Concord, western N. Y., 8-tb Dskt.-....-. 18@ thousands of boxes, large eggs break nuch more ‘ of Somerville, in said County, has pre- ! 
stable. a fair trade was noted, with sales at $75@ = aati easily than the small ones. To prevent break- The warriors are bearded, and are armed with That makes me reticent and sad, sented to said Court a petition praying that his ‘3 
150, with a large call for good drive or draft horses. sas laa ranberries. = sac9 on | ae he recommends that poultry be supplied bows, with moons Denon on two sides, with That puts me plainly to the bad, = eS en Bed ag of Harold Russell I 
Union Yards, Watertown. Jape, e dark........---------------- 50@ freely with li throughout tt : Th spears, javelins, double-headed axes and with The worstest cold I ever had— 8 therein set forth: a 
; ° Cape, common to good.......-.. ---- .--.-6 00@8 00 y with lime throughout the year. e exes, | w 18 like b 3 All persons are hereby cited to appear at a ‘si 
. 0 eapons like boomerangs. Two have lassos. What kind of a cc 1d have you? P : 
: fuesday--Not a heavy run of stock for the | Cape, P box........--.-.--.-------------- 2 00@2 75 | he says, should be graded carefully, and packing robate Court, to be held at Lowell, in said a 
/ week. Fromthe West some 570 head of cattle Hides and Pelw material should be used, since the loss by break- | , —— 2be true fishes are estimated by Drs. Jor- —Balt more American. | County of Middlesex, on the twentieth day of a 
2) carloads of sheep, 35 cars of hogs, beside the . - dan and Evermann to number twelve thousand ee ene January, A. D. 1903, at nine o'clock in the fore- q 
i New England stock. Market prices on beef Siegeeannd oma Meer arr rr ===" iS | material. species, belonging to two hundred families. Of | ——In order that a rainbow may be produced, pete ele EY they have, why the 4 
: cattle are unchanged from last week, with range Hides, south, light green salted.......... 7 a7 WOOD OF STOCK AND GRAFT. these, 3300 species have been distinguished in the | the sun must not be more than forty-two degrees | And said petitioner is herepy directed to give 4 
5 on Western $3.80@6.80 P 100%bs. J. A.Hatha-| {i “dr = Bago gota som oti - @144 | The south of Fraace is noted for the high | W#ters of North and South America. above the horizon. peony dagen daemon, Bey FF perme thle citation d 
\ay sold 30 steers, of 1500 ths, ate}e;25¢o., of| © puff. inweabe esha | Quality of its eider production, Orchards are — - the’ Masantenaioes Piasueee a te ; 
1450 Ths, at 6e; 20 do., of 1400 ths, at 54c; 35 do., of “ “ "salted P tb.....--.----------- 8@9 set with varieties which are specially adapted for per published in Boston, the last ion to re 
: 1350 ths, at 5¢; 40 do., of 1300 tbs, at 44c. Calfskins, 5 to we Farel a ibs <esvasoren ; = 2 cider making. Experimenters have concluded mone day, is i Court. Bike é 
a “over weights, each........-----. OD ion; : » . CINTIRE, uire, 
Fat Hose Deacon and dairy aking 72 ah Peg boeedag heresy gorges Poe You Can Save Your Ho fir Judge of sald Cour, this tmenty-anth day a i 
f “or Western, pri , Lambskins each, country....-.-.-.------ 5a) y : : ous: D - 
‘ aoucke ‘heat ne aga oe Country Pelts, each... -.......2202020- 4085 | Most successfully grafted on the stock of tender ov Lan save our norse Ree ee ee af 
i at 16 adenine = ag ee Dried Apples. wood, and varieties of hard wood on stock hav- from Spavin, Ringbone, Splints, Curbs and all forms of - i 
i i  aneitiiaae, oan ln oo per! cpr base ve soft wood does not success- Lameness by a mpt and liberal application of that old reli- a hy! yg oy vent that the sub- F 
i] Some 6000 head of Western stock put in an | Evaporated, prime..-...22..22......-.... 64@ ally gralt on Had weed, aun the Spuaree: able and well known remedy— suatele af tie extaan an ART. REN DRE ai 
i appearanee, with arrivals from New England | Sun-dried, as to quality....... seeeceeeeeee 3@4: USES OF OLD PIPING. I’ Cure late of Vergennes, in State of Vermont, deceased, -@ 
a ight. Market prices on Western sheep jac Grasse Seeds. Pls. “* “ee “i a — Prin Brgy og # Ki $ Spavin pape = moog py cay Saggy Fe some 
? higher: the te advance is on best grades that cost | Timothy, P bu., Western, choice........ @ on es pb A — reed ant m = ae. ie Tt has the unqualified endorsement of having emands upon the estate of said dvoease 
$3.30 5.30 p 100 ths. Western lambs in demand, OF EDO ioc oa ac wire cosenee 2 10@2 25 wspapers of large cities. s piping makes a ' every man who has ever used it. Here are required to exhibit the same; and all persons 
With an advanee on best grades of ic tb cost | Clover, P Ib-.-..--. 2... ---20- -------- 13@13} | good farm fence, running the pipes directly is a sample of what say forit, indebted to said estate are called upon to make 
laid down here $4.3046.20 p 100 tbs. A lot of 300 | B&4,7OP anor edad sereeecees * nut through the posts and making the fence three to WORTH 8200 TO THIS MAN, ameae aw 
sasties. di Aye = 7 ; 2 A iar dg five bars high. The material is old and will not ‘Astora, Ills., May 22nd, 1900 INNIE A. WORDEN, Administratrix. 
came fre ‘ N. M * A ° 5 . 
Wood, that weet Givecs So. Mow Maglaws Werks. Beans. bear much climbing upon, but will hold ordinary Tote ae cats Discs toot Chelmsford, Mass., Dec. 9, 1902 
, = “lp =29-; | stock. The same material makes a good grape e it igi Li 
Veal Calves ea screened.......... -------------- ----- 2 10@2 25 , ] 
ae ; : ia : ’ sini ie hong —- peusechoeatee seen SEG: TOR : oe > rao by —— . oer length of pipe : 
Such as offered cost mostly from 6@7c fb, Oreign .... ---. -.-.-- +. ee enon cone eo ne ne 5@2 25 | through a post at five feet from a 3 ¥ 
unless slim calves at 3@34c sold for tneir Mediums, choice hand-picked..........-- 2 35a2 40 & ae te ground. Cut It is a most valuable liniment for family use—splendid for FARM ERS’ WANTS 
4c sold for tneir pelts. Mediums. screened 2 10a? 25 the vine back to a couple of arms each spring rains, lame rheumatism, etc., etc. Sold by all druggists at $1; ONE CENT A WORD 
Live Poultry. Mediums, foreign ........................-2 15@2 26 | 4nd tie them to the piping, letting the season’s bottles for £5. Gur book, “A Treatise on the Horse,” mailed free. 
Market prices 11@11}9, sold by the crate of | Yellow eyes, Bl anescveciemeuacs 2 80.a2 85 | new growth, which bears all the fruit, hang freely Write at once : address Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
— ’ MA 4 
mixed lots. ie eee DR. B, J. KENDALL CO., Enosburg Falls, Vt. the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, ec, 
Droves of Veal Calves. Lima beans dried, P tb......---.--------- 8@ soak GHEEP DIP FOR FOW}4- one, cont por cs gag cme, VF fe 
‘or destroying chicken lice, F. E. Emery of the fals. No Display. Cash the 
ie. 


Maine—P. A. Berry, 12; on late train, 50. 
New Hampshire—Via Nashua, 80; Fred Savage, | Hay, No.1, P ton.-.-. --17 00@18 00 Patri oo ees oe ake a 
%; Breck & Wood, 40; W. F. Wallace, 25. cS cas | Wea < -14 00@16 00 : . © HODE Island Reds, Pure-bred, Practical Cockerels 
Massachusetts—U. H. Forbush, 7; C. D. Lewis, = . P.. ch = -12 00@14 00 | that ten to 12 gallons will be sufficient for thirty R $l. Best trios #5. F. FISK » Holliston, Mass. : 
‘; W. Mills, 15; seattering, 75. pa 2 jo er = u13 - to forty fowls. The plumage should be thor- : 4 
. i pe mtn —— "12 oowl2 50 oughly soaked, and care exercised to prevent the ONTENTS of Poultry Farms Parehased for Cash 
Brighton Cattle Market. i pot wah on 7 10 09 | solution getting into the lungs of the fowls. , Incubators and Brooders Bought, Sold and Ex- 4 1 
Stock at yards: 504 cattle, 433 sheep and lambs, | Straw, prime rye....-- .-13 00@15 00 | Yards and buildings should be sprayed with the , field — mieten. a jeanne yy 
3,150 hogs, 156 calves, 112 horses. From West, 326 | Straw, oat, per ton.........------------- 8 50@ 950 | same preparation. Mr. Emery’s directions seem am en I | | st om an : at 
cattle, 233 sheep, 23,000 hogs, 112 horses. Maine, | Straw, tang ed rye........-. seeececcesee 10 00@11 90 | o little unsafe, since sheep dip differ greatly in - 9 TATOES—Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, Delaware, fy § 
acl Enero, Enormous, Green Mountain, Hebron, 
umbo, Thoroughbred, Ohio, Kose, Quick ron, Gucen i 
Sir Waiter, Wonder. CHAS. FORD, Fishers, N.Y. i 


cattle, 200 sheep, 40 hogs, 62 calves. New 
Hampshire, 15 cattle. Massachusetts, 120 cattle, 
“) logs, 944calves, 
 uesday—Supplies of stock were fair from the 
West, but light from the East and the other 
States. Beef cattle found sale at prices that 
upared favorably with last week. No change 
4s hoted on Western, and prices on beef cows 
’ much the same as a week ago. C. L. 
wher of Massachusetts sent in 17 head of fancy 
. of 1700 ths, to S. 8S. Learned; not a poor 
1: the lot, and they must have cost 6jc, 1. w. 
Vhitaker sold 24 Western, av. 1200 tbs, at 44c. 
Day sold 11 cows, av. 900 tbs, at 2}c. W. 
12 cows, 950 ths, at 3c; 1 steer, of 1350 Ibs, at 
A. Wheeler, 9 cows, at $3.80;4 cows at 2c, 
sales at 2@3}e, weights 700@1100 tbs. P. A. 
\, 15 cows, of 950@1000 tbs, at 2@3}c. 
Veal Calves. 
arrivals were from Maine and Massachu- 
sent in small lots. Values steady as sold 
eek, and mostly within the range of 6@7c 
Small calves sold for their pelts range 
‘Ss 4a7e pth. P. A. Berry sold 12 calves 
C. D. Lewis, 4 calves, 130 ths, at 6c. W. 
15 calves, 120 ths, at 64c. 
Fat Moga. 
head; from the West 23,000; cost 63@6c. 
New England, 130 sold d. w. at 8@8ic; a 
emand. 


Late Arriyals. 
nesday—Sales of beef cattle have not ma- 
y changed from a week ago. Whatever 
lind easy disposals and sell according to 


Hay and Straw. 










FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market is dull. 

Spring patents, $4 10@4 45. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3 90@3 40. 

inter patents, $3 85@4 05. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 50@3 85. 

Cern Meal.—$1 28@130 P bag, and $2 80@ 
285 P bbl; granulated, 3 00@3 35 p bbl. 

Graham Fleur.—Quoted at $2 55@4 00 P bbi. 

Oat Meal.—Steady at $4 50@475 bbl. for 
rolled and $4 90@515 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s steady at $2 90@ 
3 50 p bbl. 

Corm.—Demand brisk, prices lower. 

Steamer, yellow, 65c. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 59c. 

No. 3, yellow, 564. 

@Oats.—Demand quiet, supplies scarce. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 46c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 414c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 41c. 

Millfeed.—Firm. 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $20 75@21 00. 

Winter wheat middling, sacks, $21 00@22 75. 

Spring wheat bran, sacks, $20 25@21 00. 

Spring wheat a sacks, $20 50@25 00. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 90. 

Linseed, $27,£0@29 90. 

Malt.— 

State grades, 6-rowed, 67@75c. 

State, 2-rowed, 63@68c. 

Western grades, 68@76c. 

Barley.—Prices firm at 59@68c for No. 2 
¢rowed State, and 48@66c for No. 2 2-rowed 
State. Feed barley, 49@55c. 

Bye.—$2.90@3.50 Y bbl, 6ic P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 











age exceeds the additional cost of the packing 


composition. Those which contain the different 
oils of petroleum origin are liable to do serious 
injury to the plumage and skin. Most of the dip- 
ping preparations should first be tried very 
cautiously. Aside from the proper arrangements 
for removing and cleaning roosts and nest-boxes, 
providinga good gust-bath befure the window 
where it is warm and sunny, is the jonly remedy 
usually needed during the winter. Road dust is 
best, but if it has not been secured in the proper 
season, use sifted coal ashes 
WEED SEEDS IN GRAIN. 

Seve al hundred samples of timothy, alsike 
and red cfover on sale by local dealers in differ- 
ent sprovinces have been analyzed at Ottawa, 
Ont. In some ten to thirty per cent. by weight of 
sand ‘was found: sixty-three per cent. of the 
samples contained over two thousand weed seeds 
per pound; forty-four per cent. over five thousand 
and twenty-five per cent. over ten thousand. Not 
more than two per cent. of the samples were 
found free from weed seeds. These facts are in 
line with a recent complaint from a Massachu- 
setts farmer in regard to the rapid spread on his 
farm of a “new weed with white blossom anda 
hot, bitter taste.” Investigation showed the 
presence of wild carrot, that pest of the hay field 
in so many localities. The weed had first ap- 
peared in quantity along the borders of a field of 
oats. Better for the farmer to have paid double 
price all his life for the best grade of seed oats 
froma reliable dealer than to have introduced 
such a weed in cheap grain seed. 1t costs more 
to raise pedigree seed and to raise it on clean 
land, but the result is worth the difference. 
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Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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OCKERELS—For sale from_prize-winning stock 
Prices reasonable. Choice Buff Orpingtons, Part- 
ridge Wyandottes, Partridge Flymo. ks, Rose 
comb R. I. Reds. ARTHUR WAITE, Rockville, Mass. 





OLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. Best cows in New Eng- 
land. Pietertje, DeKol, Hengerveld strains. Best 
utter producers. ‘Young bulis.and bull calves only. 
Send for pedigrees. Prices reasonable. Woodside 
Farm, Princeton, Worcester County, Massachusetts. 
JOHN B. MARCOU. 





Worth $25; never been used.” KENT, Box 


Q*s Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exc . 
ton. 





OK SALE—Nine registered Aberdéen-Angus bulls, 6 
to'12 n:onths old. Individual merit end breeding the 
t. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ll. 





UFF Cochins; young and yearling stock for sale. C 
J.L. WARE, South Keene, NA. 


i" STUD—Fee $10; Rob Jingo: bre®ding cannot be 





improved. MARTIN HUNTER.Croton Kennels 
ew tle, ' 





wanted. MAPLE HILL 


ANTED-—Single man; must be good milker and 
teamster. State w: 
AIRY FARM, Waterbury, Ct. 





PR TED Good, cree woes for housework on 
farm. Good w: right party. MRS. F. S 
LLARD, Huntsville, Ct. 





ANTED-—Girl to do housework, small family, no 
children, in a pleasant village. BOX 14, Putney 





ANTED—Girl general housework. Or man and 
wife; man to work on farm. BOX 138, Concord, 











from 2a@4¢ mostly, unless steers or oxen @ Better raise one's own seed grain onthe farm 
re xenerally of better quality and claim aye 6 cnt eeneeanennnnaet than to buy hap-hazard at the store. “ * users - IRE YET ATA TY ARI 
range in prices, Calves, unless fancy, | —**  Pblood fees -r2----0 92 BI A FARM ELECTRIC-LIGHT SYSTEM. Allows Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. winter. BENJAMIN ESTEN, North Attleboro 
aie, mostly, unless slim, at4@se.. L. W. ke STi oha25 | A well-known farmer in eastern New York 

| beef cows, of 3600 ths, at 34¢; 2, Of 1640 | Fine delaine, Ohio..............00.00000-+=+ a | State, J.T. McDonald, reports favor 

me , GARI. cs ansan- cine mnbtctnegrer al , J.T. i ably of hi 

2\¢; calves, 44@7¢. O. H. Forbush, best)" « "Michigan -.-2-2220222......--- @ | experience with a farm alocttic lightior me ror Foreign Exchange and Letters of Credit. Acts as ers. eee = 
©, of 1130@1160 tbs; 2 heffers, 1580 Ibs, 34e, Washed fleece......-.----------s++--+---- +++ 2831 He put na fifty-light dynamo costing $300 and Trus Transfer Agent and Registrar for Co ra- AIA 7. . . 

Sa apa tee, ’ Tpo: 
ANTED—A cook in the Home for Aged Women 
236 South Street, Northampton, Mass. 


' bulls, 1070@1100 ths, at 3}@3%e, with sales 
*; calves, 6@7e, unless fancy. F. L. Crane, 

900 Ibs, at 3¢; 4 cows, of 800 tbs, at 2c; 8 
ves at5e. Sale of 1 fat cow, of 1000 Ibs, at 


BOSTON PRUDUCE MARKET 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
rn and Eastern— 


ington County, R. I.: No doubt but that white 
scours in sucking calves a few days olc is usually 
caught from germ which comes from the cow 
throvgh the umbilicus or belly cord at about the 
time of birth. The disease in calves of that age 
is a different matter from the diarrhceal trouble 
which attacks older calves. It is usually fatal 
and treatment is of little use. [t can be prevented 
by syringing the cow with water mixed with one- 
twentieth the quantity of carbolic,.acid.before 


paid out about $100 more for wiring, etc. He 
has a brook running through his farm which 
supplies the power. There are sixteen lights in 
the stables, and the house is lighted throughout 
whenever desired by turning on theswitch. The 
power of the current Is regulated by an tndicator 
in the kitchen, and all the trouble necessary is 
to watch the indicacor and change’ the voltage 
to correspond with ,the;number of lights that 
have been turned either on or off. The two 
wires are drawn tightly on a sweep, and’ so 
arranged with a gear wlieel that the water gate 





tions. May be appointed Executor, Administrator, or 


Trustee. 








Safe Deposit Boxes from $2.00 a. year . 


up. 














ANTED—Barn man; must_be ‘ 
month and board. EVER 
arrisville, R. 1. 


ELGIAN HARES for sale av $2 each; for limited 
time only ; manual of complete instructions with 
each order. BROWN & NEWELL, Wooster, 0. 


milker; #20 
T SHERMAN 








Waite Wyandottes— from choice mates, #? 
per sitting. F. E. BANCROFT, Groveland, N. Y. 





Tirrrices ight, Go ‘ PEDIGREED Belgian Hares ; 


dob Swiss Paster" e 





is, choice roasting......-.-------!° #@18 ' ) : 
idmnnacstnnieenvantsers bm 12@15° | calving and by washing the cord near the calf | may be easily) managed, it being very sensitive |: 
ccritrroserseecnssnecasressncoreess TAGAG. | with the same. It is a catching disease, and | to the slightest change in the’ voltage, and very | J’ : seth 
CXt08 GhGNOG..-.0cqeecenns <voeett 15@ when one calf has had it, tlié stall should be very | easily controlled without ‘leaving the kitchen. | Je : Perea LPs &¥ x. Fenn Yan, N.¥. 
Mr. McDonald says the convenience cannot be at 4 ALE ae a ae? mise horace, band 


Lal? $0 MOOR ...< .cxccicacesnavasokewan 12@14 





thoroughly cleaned. 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, JANUARY 17 1903 
















Out Homes. 


The Workbox. 
KNITTED SHOULDER SCARF. 

" About eight ounces of Shetland floss, four 
of blue and four of white, or pink and 
white, or any shade and white. Use large 
needles. (If preferred the scarf may be 
finished off with knotted fringe. ) Wind the 
colored wool, then the white, then with an 
end from the cvlored ball and one from the 
white ball take both together at once and 
cast on 91 stitches. 

1st row—All plain across. 

2d row—Narrow every two stitches. 

3d row—Knit plain across, taking up and 
narrowing stitch between, thus making the 
same number of stitches, 91, as in first row. 

4th row—Like first row. 

5th row—All purled. 

6th.row—Like second row. 

7th row—Like third row. 

8th row—Seam with two threads of white. 

%th row— “lain. 

10th row—Seam. 

11th row—Plain. 

12th row—Seam. 

13th row—Plain. | 

14th row--Seam. 

15th row—Plain. 

16th row—Seam. 

17th row—Blue and white like first row. 
Continue as before, making three rows of 
tufted stitch. Then three rows white, two 
rows tufted in blue and white, which com- 
pletes the border. } 

The body of thescarf has 32 rows of tufted 
stiten in blue and white. Then repeat the 
border. Finish the ends of the scarf with 
seven rows of knot stitch in crochet, using 
blue and white. If: wished, sides of scarf 
can be finished with a shell edge. 

Crochet knot stitch—Having a loop on 
the hook, (*) take thread on hook and draw 
it through the loop on the hook, and pull it 
out to over a quarter inch in length; now 
put the hook under the one thread which 
lies by itself, then catch the thread with the 
hook, pull thread through. This gives you 
two loops on the work; thread over hook 
again, and draw through both loops on 
hook. This leavesa loop on kook, ready to 
begin the next stitch. Repeat from (*) as 
often as needed. Sometimes the loops are 
drawn out longer and sometimes shorter 
than given above, but they must be the 
same length in any one row or round. 

The second round is as follows: Double 
crochet under the two threads which lie 
together in the loops on each side of the 
knot. 

(*) Make 2 knots,the double crochet on 
each side of next knot, repeating from (*) 
as often as needed. The first row is sewed 
on. Eva M. NILEs. 








Cultivate an Uptimistic Nature. 


Do not go talking about your aches and 
pains and troubles. 

I wonder how many people realize how 
much time is wasted in complaining of ills 
and lamenting the evil condition of the 
world. That such lamentation does not 
improve the world we know, yet the knowl- 
edge of that fact does not stop the com- 
plaining from going on. 

Some people do not discuss their indis- 
positions in a complaining way, but, taking 
it for granted that you delight with them in 
the dreary side of life, they seem to enjoy 
giving you a detailed account of their ill- 
nesses or those of their friends. 

It has been my pleasure to spend a greater 
part of the summer in a town near the water 
where all activity is out of doors and in the 
very heart of nature. The mental atmos- 
phere was delightful. No one seemed to 
have ills or worries, or if they had they 
were bravely and silently pushed aside. 

So great is the law of attraction that a 
woman once said of the place: ‘‘One can- 
not talk of one’s troubles—in fact, it is im- 
possible to bring discordant thoughts and 
conditions into such a harmonious atmos- 
phere.”’ 

I have since been an interested observer 
in another colony of people where the men- 
tal atmosphere is exactly the opposite. 

The principal topic of conversation is 
sickness or the fear of it,and you are looked 


| may be cut into squares for dinner napkins. 


| on the wrong side with flannel pieces. The 


life. Wedo not consider half enough the 
brightness and joy of living. 

Teach your children to understand the 
law of attraction. Let them know that if 
they form certain habits and continue them 
nnti: they become thoroughly fixed in their 
minds they have, through the power of 
thought, become related to all people think- 
ing and doing the things that have oocu- 
pied their attention. 

For instance, if it has been your habit to 
find fault with people, to criticise, through 
this habit of criticism all the fault-finding 
people of the world have become related to 


you. 

if you are in the habit of thinking kindly 
and saying kind words, in a short time you 
will become mentally related to all kindly 
natured people in the world, and you will 
have the force of their kind, loving thoughts 
pouring in upon you, so that it will be easier 
for you to say a kind word than the reverse. 
_ This is all true in regard to health. Seek 
in the same way to establish a relationship 
with all healthy minds and all your thoughts 
will become filled with health. 

By indulging in such thoughts you attract 
to yourself everything necessary to your 
well-being—happiness, health, strength and 
friends.—Margaret Stone, in New York 
Journal. 
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New Uses for Old Cluthes. 


places in clothing and the making of useful 
articles from things no longer suitable for 
wear saves money and isa source of satis- 
faction to every woman who desires to make 
the most of ‘her resources. 


good plan to set aside for a leisure hour 


thread ravellings from table linen. When 
too much worn for mending, the best parts 


Sheets which wear thin in the middle may 
be ripped apart and the other edges sewed 
together. This brings the strongest-part of 
the cloth where there is the most wear. 

Garments often lose buttons in washing, 
which should be replaced and worn button- 
holes worked over in buttonhole stitch. 
When darning stockings a small gourd is 
useful, as it relieves the hands, and the 
work can be easily and quickly done. In 
footing stockings use a foot pattern, which 
brings the seams on the side of the foot. 
After sewing on the foot piece fell each 
edge separately, making a flat seam. Chil- 
dren’s stockings generally wear out first at 
the knees ; it is a good plan to line the knees 


heels of socks wear out quickly when heavy 
boots and shoes are worn in cold wéather. 
Denim, or other thin, strong cloth, smoothly 
fitted and sewn on the heels, will prevent 
this and save work. 

The back breadths of wrappers and skirts 
are usually but little worn, and make good 
aprons and dustcloths. 

When trousers wear out at the knees they 
may be patched with cloth of similar color. 
Couts and vests also may be repaired; if 
the collars need cleaning use ammonia and 
water applied with a sponge. Coats and 
jackets that are worn or out of style may 
often be given away to advantage. How- 
ever, if this is not done, they may be ripped 
up and the pieces used in various ways. 
Cloth pieces are useful for the backs of 
winter vests, and make good mittens and 
leggings. 

Serviceable bedroom mats may be made, 
cutting the cloth as for patchwork, using 
some simple pattern. When sewed, press 
the blocks smoothly and set together in 
strips one yard wide and two yards long. 
Line with denim or other strong material 
and bind the edges. Finishthe ends with 
cloti three inches wide, sewn on and cut in 
strips one-quarter of an inch wide to make a 
fringe. Woolen pieces also make patchwork 
cushion covers for chairs, which are attrac- 
tive and durable. 

It is not worth while to buy calico to cut 
up for patchwork, butin every family there 
are pieces left when cutting out dresses 
which may be pieced up for quilt covers. 





upon as a monstrosity of selfishness, totally 
lacking in sympathy, if you do not allow | 
them to discuss their gloomy details to the | 
end, 

Oh, the pity of it! And that children, | 
whose thought should be kept so pure and | 
free from doubt and fear, should be forced 
to listen and live surrounded by such a per- | 
nicious influence and example! 

Break this habit ut once and save your | 
children from forming it by thinking before | 
you speak. 

If you have complaints and troubles, keep | 
the thought to yourself if you want to keep | 
it at all. Talk health, happiness and 
strength. In that way you are cultivating | 
a spirit of optimism that is so essential to 
success in life, and also to your children’s | 
future happiness. The law of love, upon | 
which all that relates to man is founded, de- | 
clares that it is easier for man to be well 
and happy than to be the reverse. H 

A man seldom eares to hear of your aches , 
and pains—he wants to talk of his own. | 
If each one would remember that fact and | 
suppress the desire to relate his troubles, | 
soon the topic of ill health would vanish all | 
together. 

You succeed best when you put the rest- | 
less anxious side of affairs out of mind and ; 
allow the restful side to live in your) 
thought-. 

By looking upon life in this light you be- 
come related to all this order of thought, | 
and through its power you will become | 
strong and vigovous and express health and 
poise. 

It is only through persistent effort that 
this can be accomplished. Do not think that 
because you have tried once and failed you 
cannot succeed. There is no condition that 
you cannot overcome. 

If, little by littie, you have been building | 
up an atmosphere of sickness and worry, | 
you have the power to overcome it. The | 
question is, will you use that power? 

“It isa poor quality of mind that seeks to 
have everything done for it; it is a lazy life 
that longs for such condition.” 

Just think of the joyousness and happi- 
ness there isin nature. So it should be in 


' 











Sore Throat! 3 


Don’t delay; serious bronchia: 
trouble or diphtheria may develop. 
The only safe way is to apply 


“Painkiller 


a remedy you can depend upon. | 
Wrap the throat with a cloth wet 
in it before retiring, and it will be 
well in the morning. 








There is only one Painkiller, 
“PERRY DAVIS’.” 





every business in life, but that she is in- 














It isa good plan to make two or three new 
quilts each winter, using a strong lining 
and three pounds of good batting for each 
quilt, tacking about four inches apart. A 
roll of partly worn cotton cloth, one of 
linen, and one of flannel, kept in a con- 
venient basket, will be found useful in 
case of accident or sickness.—New York 
Tribune. 
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Are High Heels Harmful? 


A young lady vehemently defends the use 
of higb heels. She maintains that they are 
much more in accordance with the laws of 
nature than heavy, stodgy, so-called ‘* com- 
mon sense” shoe heels. ‘ All the ‘ finishing 
schools’ which teach young women how to 
attain a graceful carriage,” she says, “‘ have 
one inexorable law that is dinned into 
one’s ears morning, noon and night, ‘ Do 
keep off your heels, my dear,’ or what is 
the same thing, ‘ Walk more lightly, Miss 
Blank.’ And when you step lightly you in- 
variably rise on your toes more, Try it 
yourself and see. If you will keep an eye 
on your low-heeled girl, you will see that 
her movements are anything but graceful. 
The reason lies in what I have told you. 
She settles back on her low heels, and the 
result is a logy, stodgy, stiff and uncomfort- 
able gait.”’—Exchange. 
+> - 

Sensible Care of Babies. 

It is universally accepted, but neverthe- 
less wrong idea, that a young woman re- 
quires a thorough course of training for 





stinctively fitted for wifehood and maternity, 
in consequence whereof many a poor little 
befrilled, bestarched, wrongly-cared-for 
and much-handled baby gets a bad start in 
the world, and makes existence a decided 
burden fur the individuals: who have the 
misfortune to revolve in its orbit all because 
of its inability to remedy its own unneces- 
sary torture, which causes the thinking ob- 
server to regret that there is not in each 
State a special training school where girls 
may be taught what it means to be a mother. 

For every woman who goes rightly and 
understandingly into motherhood, there are 
hundreds who either leave the care of their 
progeny toan untrained nurse or else follow 
the worn-out theories of their grandmothers. 
And for these there is much to learn, and 
experience is such a stern teacher. The 
first duty the prospective mother owes to 
her offspring is a clean, strong, cheerful 
and contented mind and spirit, for dur- 
ing that period her own petty outbursts of 
temper and heurs of worry and despondent 
brooding are sure to be transmitted, in an 

ntensified form, to her offspring. 

Regular bathing, daily exercise and plenty 
of wholesome, nourishing fooa are abso- 
lutely essential to her well-being. 

She should know that hygiene is beauty, 
and that during the first three months of 


It is an old saying that whena garment | 
needs repairing it is but half worn out. | 
The timely mending of rents and worn | 


After the weekly ironing is done, it is a/ 


those pieces which need repairs—sometiiues | 
tablecloths show thin spots; pieces of | 
similar cloth may be basted on the wrong | 
side, darning on the right side, using for | 





her baby’s life it necds sleep and creature 


comforts, tranquility of nerve and fresh air, 
freedom of limbs and absolutely no excite- 
ment; that it must simply sleep and vege 
tate; that while it remains in the chrysalis 
state it should wear never mure than three 
garments at a time, made with neither 
gathers nor bands, and with as few fasten- 
ings as possible, so that they may be slipped 
on and off with the greatest ease, the maxi- 
mum length being thirty inches, and not 
one seam next its delicate skin—antiseptic, 
light-weight flannel and soft muslin being 
the preferred fabric for the first trousseau. 

The young infant should have at regular 
intervals the sort of foul that furnishes the 
greatest nourishment in the smallest quan- 
tities. The position of its body should be 
changed from time to time to relieve mus- 
cular tension. They also feel very keenly 
sensations of thirst, and a spoonful of water 
at frequent intervals prevents much useless 
fretting. 

When the baby reaches the dignity of 
dresses they should be very simple and of 
the softest material. Lt should go out airing 
daily, and its nurse should be instructed 
not topermit it, under any circumstances, to 
be made the victim of people with a mania 
for kissing, for many disease germs are thus 
gratuitously bestowed by unthinking peo- 
ple.—Trained Motherhood. 

Fear in Children. 


He or she who brings upa child repre- 
sents its brain. Every ugly thing told to 
the child, every shock, every fright given 
him, will remain like splinters in the flesh 
to torture him all his lifelong. Anxiety, 








| fear, horror, will twine themselves around 
| these memories, for it is certain that as we 


grow older we remember these terrors of 
our childhood. Dr. G. Stanley Hall has 
been collecting facts regarding the fears of 
children. These fears are generally created 
by parents or servants. He found that 
1701 children had 6456 fears, the leading 
ones being the fear of lightning and thunder, 
reptiles, strangers, dark, death, domestic 
animals, disease, wild animals, mice, rats, 
robbers, high wind, etc. A few of these fears 
are rational. In one place children were 
found who dreaded the end of the world— 
a fear created by adult teaching. A few 
were afraid of ghosts. Tne fear of wild 
animals and robbers is undoubtedly a sur- 
vival, though robbers have not disappeared 
as completely as wild animals. 

The eyes of the child seem to see these 
from the depths of his soul. Not only the 
mother, the nurse, and the servants, but 
hundreds of generations have worked to 
denaturalize the brains of children by 
fright, and this pernicious error in educa- 
tion has yet to disappear, for children are 
still frightened with tales of the bogeyman 
and stories of imaginary monsters, the ogre, 
wizard and witches. We all know children 
who are. threatened with ‘‘ This will bite 
you,” * Do you see the bear coming ? ” and 
a hundred other terrors which make the 
tears well up and spoil their dispositions, 
making the little lives a burden by the in- 
cessant agitation of these threats and tort- 
ures. The imagination of childhood is 
more far reaching than that of adults. The 
stories told children iv the evening, any 
exciting emotion toward night time, may 
reproduce dreams and perhaps linger in the 
child’s memory for years to come. 

In this emotion of fear psychology notes 
two stages: (1) hereditary fear; (2) that 
gained by experience. lf a child makes a 
gesture tooearly for imitation the disposi- 
tion to so express himself must be born in 
him, and the persistence of these emotions 
of the child is a safeguard against certain 
very real dangers. The fear of dogs and 
cats with no reason may be hereditary, and 
the same may be said of the fear of falling 
when the child makes his first steps. Many 
of the fears that haunt childhood and re- 
main with us in a modified form are the 
results of the same old-fashioned teaching 
which proclaimed the doctrine “fear God 
rather than love Him.’’ 

Fear is a strong passion; none other 
sooner unhinges or dethrones the judgment ; 
none other is more contagious, but one can 
do much to eradicate groundless fears by 
teaching {what real danger 1s.—Katherine 
Louise Smith, in Motherhood. 

die 
Domestic Hints. 
ALMOND PUDDING. 

Soak a quarter of a loaf of twist bread in milk 
enough to cover. Stir in one cupful of granu- 
lated sugar and the well-beaten yolks of five 
eggs, a tablespoonful of butter and the juice and 
rind of one lemon, half a cupful: of milk, a 
quarter of a pound of grated almonds and the 
stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. Boil the pud- 
ding three hours in a@ mould and serve with 
vanilla sauce. 

BAKED BANANAS AND RICE. 

Place in a double kettle two cups of new milk, 
«teaspoonful of butter and a half teaspoonful of 
salt and let come toa boil. Then add gradually, 
stirring, a half cup of well warmed rice, cover 
closely and boil half an hour. Lay six ripe, large 
bananas In a pie pan, pour over them hot water 
until the bottom of the pan is well covered, place 
them in a good ‘teady oven and bake until soft 
About fifteen minutes will do this. Take from 
the oven, pour off water, if any, set back and dry 
off five minutes. Put a spoonful of the warm 
boiled rice’ on a plate, spread out a little and 
place on the top the baked banana, from which 
the skin has just been removed, bend the banana 
into a neat circle on the rice, drop a bit of good 
butter into the centre and carry to the table hot. 
—Good Housekeeping. 


RICE FLOUR PUDDING. 


Take aquart of milk, leaving out enough to 
mix with three ounces of rice flour, put the rest 
in @ Saucepan over the fire. When it boils add 
one ounce and a half of sugar, one-half ounce of 
sweet and a few bitter al::onds, blanched and 
pounded, or chopped very tine, one ounce of 
butter, and a small piece of vanilla bean if con- 
venient, if not, flavor at the last with vanilla ex- 
tract. Mix the three ounces of rice flour with 
milk, reserved from the quart,and stir into the 
pudding. Beat one egg yolk with half a cup of 
cream and stirin just before removing from the 
fire. Turn intoa mould that has been dipped in 
cold water and serve very cold with fruit sauce. 


CHEESE SOUFFLE. 


Melt one tablespoonful of butter ina spider, add 
to it a slightly heaping tablespoonful of flour and 
one cup of hot milk, half a teaspoonful of salt, a 
dash of cayenne pepper and one cup of grated 
Parmesan cheese; then add the yolks of three 
eggs beaten light, remove from the fire and let it 
cool; then add the whites of eggs beaten stiff, 
turn into a pudding dish, bake twenty-five 
minutes and serve immediately. 


DUCK AND OLIVE SAUCE. 


Put two dozen olives into a china bewl and 
pour hot water over them; let them remain in 
this for twenty minutes to draw out the brine. 
Put two tablespoonfuls of salad oilin a frying- 
pan and add one slice of onion, and when this 
commences to color, add one ounce flour. Stir 
until smooth; after it has cooked for two minutes, 
add one pint of stock and let simmer. Pare the 
olives around, taking out the stone. Place the 
olives in the sauce; add the juice of one-half a 
lemon, salt and pepper. Have slices of cold duck 
ready and put them in the sauce. When hot turn 
out on a platter and serve. 

CONSOMME. 

This isa specially fine recipe, and is not given 
in any cook book. Put two pounds of perfectly 
lean round steak in a hot frying-pan, and let it 
cook quickly to a deep bruwn on both sides; 





the half-beaten whites and crushed shells of two 
eggs, beat well and proceed as in clearing soup. 
When strained, it is ready for reheating and 
serving.—Good Housekeeping. 


Hints to Housekeepers. 

Make the covers of couch cushions rather 
smalier than the pillows themselves, and they 
will not flatten out and look thin as pillows usu- 
ally do after being used for a few weeks. 

A careful housekeeper has banished her tin 
dish pans and substituted small wooden tubs. 
The breakage of china has been lessened by the 
change. 

The remains of acold roast turkey may be 
used in several ways. Remove the white meat 
with a silver fork,so that itisin small strips. 
Put intoa saucepan and cover with milk, very 
slightly thickened with flour. Grill the wings, 
legs and neck of the turkey, if they are available. 





mountings, are made effective use of on tulle, 
chiffon, mousseline de sole and similar gowns of 
diaphanous texture. 

a%e An evening toilette of white crepe de chine, 
made with both sides of the front laid in diag- 
onal plaits, opens over a front of white tucked 
chiffon, alternating with bands of. pale blue 
velvet. Off the shoulders falls a narrow fichu 
bordered with white Flemish lace, and caught on’ 
each side of the front, where the ends fall in 
graceful points, with a knot of blue velvet dotted 
with white silk French knots. Under these are 
bands which border the corsage plaits and fasten 
at the belt. A soft sash of deeply fringed crepe 
de chine is knotted at the left side towards tne 
back, the fringed ends reaching the skirt hem. 
The tucked elbow, sleeves flare ut the lower edge, 
where they are turned back with blue velvet 
revers, much like the open sleeves of a kimono, 
and finished with ruffles of lace. 


This is a good luncheon or supper dish. 


sleep between the blankets. 


may be appreciated. Put the regular quantity— 


enough to thoroughly 


the best. 


from which you have cut the stalk and stripped 
the outer leaves. Put into a pot and pour boil 


Now drain and wrap the cabbage around and 


the cabbage. Chop half of this heart fine, and 


crumbs in equal parts. Moisten this mixture 
with melted butter and season to taste. Fi!l the 
hollow left inthe cabbage with this forcemeat. 
Bind a wide strip of cheesecloth from end to 
end of the cabbage, that the opening in the top 
may be entirely covered. Put three cups of 
cleared soup stock in a large pot, lay the stuffed 
cabbage in this, cover closely, and cook gently 
until the cabbage is tender all through when 
pierced with a fork. Transfer to a hot dish, 
carefully remove the muslin “ bandages,’’ and 
keep hot while you thicken the liquor in the pot 
with a brown roux, and season with a little tomato 
catsup. Let this gravy boil up once, then pour 
over the cabbage.—Harper’s Bazar. 

In selecting a cheap or medium quality of table 
damask, choose a pattern that nearly covers the 
ground. Sucha cloth will wear and look better 
than one of the same quality where there isa 
good deal of plain surface displayed. 

An excellent recipe for cleaning leather is to 
mix well one pound of French yellow ochre and a 
dessertspoonful of sweet oil. Then take a pound 
of pipe clay and a quarter of a pound of starch. 
Mix with boiling water; when cold, lay on the 
leather, and when dry rub and brush well. 


Fasbion Notes. 
ee Expensive silk, jet and chenille fringes deco- 
rate some of the latest day wns and evening 
toilettes from Paris. 
a®,On handsome cloth or velvet dresses, the 
garnitures used on the fichu or cape collar and 
sleeves appear likewise on he hip yoke of the 
skirt. Embroidery, stitching and strappings are 
popular modes of trimming, and the yoke and 
collar give the gown a quaint and pretty effect. 
Soutache braid work done at home is another 
eftective and economical mode of decorating the 
accessories. 
e®e Opal gray, sea-shell pink, a new becoming 
tint of pale sage green, Roman red, and Persian 
mauves, voile, Henrietta cloth, and other beauti- 
ful silk-warp wools, are made into very charming 
toilettes for demi-dress wear. A number of the 
newest models are in Directoire styles with open 
fronts, very picturesque collars and sleeves, and 
petticoats of moire or figured silk. 

a*e The new corduroys in fine winter colorings 
are used for very pretty walking and traveling 
costumes, in which the corduroy appears either 
as a semi-loose Norfolk jacket or a Monte Carlo 
coat, en suite with one e new strapped skirts 
which clears the ground by at least three and 
one-half inches. The winter invoice of corduroy 
is a marked improvement on the usual game- 
keeper weaves, being light, flexible and silky of 
surface. The new qualities in French hands are 
made to form entire costumes—often in combina- 
tion with cloth or zibeline of matching color, and 
fashionable American tailors are using them in 
making up some very handsome skating cos- 
tumes. 

e®eSable-brown cloth makes a stylish winter 
tailor costume, with cream velvet revers trimmed 
with gold-threaded appliques. The vest is of 
Persian embroidery outlined with gold. A model 
in dark Russian-green zibeline decorated with 
stitched cloth strappings and tailor buttons 1s an 
admirable style for a stout woman—the gown, 
en princesse, with long graduated bands reach- 
ing from the shoulder seams down each side of 
the front to the very edge of the skirt, where they 
terminate in decorated points. 

e*s Laine-a-poils, or zibeline, has proved to be 
one of the prime favorites for winter costumes. 
This handsome fabric in all the fashionable colors 
of the season jis sold in both plain and two- 
toned weaves. and likewise with decorative 
borders that copy rich effects in silk embroidery. 
Stitched bands of plain cloth, silk, cord passe- 
menteries en applique, and fur bands of various 
kinds, are the decorations most used on costumes 
made of this stylish shaggy material. 

a*e Some of thehancsomest costumes worn at 
fashionable functions are made of cream white 
cloth or zipeline, trimmed with strappings of 
the same, fur bands and real gold buttons. 
Thereis very often seen the finish of a large lace 
collar, and some of the same lace on the large hat 
of white Angora felt that is bordered with fur 
and laden with ostrich plumes. To complete the 
snowy effect are broad, flat neck scarfs and very 
large muffs of white fur. If black velvet is intro 
duced on the costume the furs are usually ermine. 
e®e A Very pretty bodice model, suitable alike 
for dinner or evening wear, is cut in Pompadour 
fashion, and has a strap yoke framing the square 
opening. Joining this skeleton yoke are long 
graduated tabs of the lace, which extend to the 
belt in front. The fitted silk lining acts as a 
foundation, and the back shows a very little full- 
hess just at the waist line, while in front 1s a 
slight droop, the closing of the waist being made 
on the left side. Some of the bodices made in 
this style have short sleeves, and the open neck 
space is then left unveiled. Others have elbow 
sleeves, with airy undersleeves matching a tucked 
or embroidered guimpe, which is aided to the 
bodice when worn at afternoon receptions and 
teas. White satin forms a very attractive waist 
of this kind, with strap yoke of gold-wrought 
white lace. Black velvet is another handsome 
selection, a rich effect being obtained by using 
jeweled applique bands for trimming. Other 
suitable fabrics are Pompadour silk, any of the 
new very pliable moires, silk-warp voile or taffeta 
nette. 

e*, Costly ornamented buttons increase the 
list of the decorative features of winter gowning, 
and many quaint patterns are shown. Cut jet 
buttons in entirely new designs are used on hand- 
some cloth costumes, or those on a cut-steel or 
silver foundation, witha relief art nouveau motif 
wrought in different shades of gold. Jeweled 
buttons uf the old Bohemian or Norwegian type, 
of which the open-work device in old silver, is 
more or less studded with semi-precious stones, 
adorn toilettes that are intended for visiting or 
reception wear, being disposed on the decorated 
revers and turn-back cuffs of the cavalier or 
bishop sleeves. They are extremely fashionable 
on the mousquetaire vest, and even on evening 
toilettes these artistic ornaments are employed, 
frequently securing the narrow velvet straps or 
floral sprays which take the place of sleeves on 
ball and opera dresses, and they are also used as 
an apparent fastening for drapery on the skirt or 








when so browned chop fine, cover with two 
quarts of cold, strong, highly flavored stock, add 


bodice. Rhinestones and other sparkling jewel 


' effects set in extremely light filigree gold or silver 


pour the white meat around them cn a hot dish, 
garnish with small rolls of fried bacon and serve. 


Very serious illness may often be traced to 
sleeping ina damp bed. To test it, lay between 
the sheets a hand-mirror for five minutes. If it 
is at all blurred or misty take off the sheets and 


Popcorn js such an invariab’e pat of various 
entertainments that directions for popping it 


that is, a very small quantity—into the popper, 
and hold it under the cold-water faucet long 
saturate the xernels. 
Shake the popper and place it on the back of the 
range to allow the corn to dry.: Then pop. The 
kernels will be very large, and there will be no 
hard centre. Thered popcorn is thought to be 


For stuffed cabbage use a large white cabbage 
ing water over it. Boil for five minutes, then 
drain, and lay in iced water for half an hour, 
around with strips of white cheesecloth, that 
the leaves may not open inthe cooking. Witha 


thin sharp knife remove the centre or heart of 


mix with it as much mnced ham and bread- 





e*, French knots are quite as fashionable as 
ever as a means of trimming, with the difference 
of using heavy twist or saddlers’ silk instead of 
the tiuer kinds. These little knots are exceed- 
ingly effective on every sort of material, from 
gauze to plain velvet, of every shade and weave. 

oe The sik-and-wool mixtures are to be very 
popular this winter, and as they come in extra 
widths and attractive colorings, they are espe- 
cially desirable. Silk-and-wool textiles with a 
slightly creped surface (like crepe de chine) are 
very effective, and while we see the self-same 
silk-warp voiles, etamines, and canvas weaves, 
which were worn with such satisfaction during 
the summer and autumn, there are newer pat- 
terns with 2 much closer mesn, and consequently 
considerably heavier in weight. 

e*, All of the figure-length redingotes and Em- 
pire cloaks are very graceful, and much fuller 
than formerly from the knees down. They fit 
with great perfection at the back, and have the 
fashionable flare on the lower portion of the 
skirt, in keeping with the expanding shape of the 
dress skirt beneath. There is always the finish 
of a picturesque collar, Capuchin hood, or of 
triple capes that cover the shoulders. The 
rainy-day wraps are on similar lines, very much 
smarter in effect than the cumbersome volu 
mivous mackintoshes of other days. Many 
women, however, have discarded even this im- 
proved garment in favor of a regular skirt and 
coat waterproof costume of cravenette, with 
matching toque or turban. Suits of this valu- 
able material, with a serge or rough cheviot sur- 
face, in blue, dark red, black; or Russian green, 
have a belted blouse jacket with very narrow in- 
serted vest pieces of cloth of contrasting color, 
fastened with smail gun-metal buttons. The 
trim, close-fitting, tailor skirt is finished with five 
rows of silk stitching, and made short enough to 
clear the ground by four inches. 

e*a In the array of handsome dress fabrics just 
received are delicate gray Muscovite silks with 
dainty figures of roses and violets, hawthorn 
sprays, and sweet peas, blussoms, orchids, and 
maiden-hair fern, etc., woven on their lustrous 
grounds. Also white moire silks brocaded with 
shaded geranium or carnation flowers in soft 
pastel tints, and a large invoice of French silks 
in vivid colorings whose designs are toned by a 
wonderful film-like overweaving resembling the 
finest figured and dotted net thrown over the 
silk. 

a®e The variety of white gowns and wraps for 
both reception and theatre wear is so great that 
a@ costume entirely white, from the ermine- 
trimmed hat of white shaggy felt to the white 
Russian carriage boots, bordered with Thibet 
fur,does not seem at all conspicuous. White 
cloth tailor costumes are very fashionably worn 
at luncheons, five-o’clocks and afternoon wed 
dings. Very many are all white, others are com- 
bined with otter fur and velvet appliques, and 
again are seen very smart gowns relieved with 
Persian embroideries, hibiscus red, pale blue, 
orange or golden-brown velvet and guipure lace. 
—New York Evening Post. 





The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

The imaginative faculty of the soul must be fed 
with objects immense and eternal. Your end 
should be one inapprehensible to the senses: 
then willit be a goa always approached,—never 
touched; always giving,health. A man adorns 
himself with prayer and love, as an aim adorns 
an action. What is strong but goodness, and 
what is energetic but the presence of 4 brave 
man? The doctrine in vegetable physiology of 
the presence, or the general influence of any sub- 
stance over and above its chemical influence, as 
of an alkali or a living plant, is more predicable 
of man. Youneed not speak to me, 1 need not 
go where you are. that you should exert magnet- 
ismon me. Be you only whole and sufficient, 
and | shall feel you in every part of my life and 
fortune, and I can as easily dodge the gravitation 
of the globe as escape your influence. 

But there are other examples of this total and 
supreme influence, besides Nature and the con- 
science. ‘From the poisonous tree, the world,” 
say the Brahmins, “ two species of fruit are pro- 
duced, sweet as the waters of life, Love or the 
society of beautiful souls. and Poetry, whose 
taste is like the immortal juice of Vishnu.” What 
is Love, and why is it the chief good, but because 
it isan overpowering enthusiasm? Never self- |. 
possessed or pradent, it is all apandonment.— 
Emerson. Shea NG: 2 

Visions and enthusiasms are the only true 
guides in life. To keep irue to the‘ideal 
dream.that in some rare and exalted moinent 
falls upon the soul, is to set one’s steps 
toward that success which lies in fulfill- 
ment. Such creams may be obscured by 
passing clouds; they may become entangled 
with the transient and the trivial; but 
nothing that is temporary holds over them 
any power to disintegrate or to destruy, for 
they are made of heavenly revealings and 
illuminations. 

The ideal that reveals itself in a sudden 
vision of the higher harmonies ard achieve- 
ments possible to human life is but another 
name for the Opportunity which Shakspere 
defines,—the opportunity that, if one fail to 
accept it, vanishes to leave all the remainder 
of life ** bound in shallows and in miseries.” 

There is something about hesitation and 
reconsiderations that is curiously fatal to 
successful achievement. Good fortune is in 
going on,—not in going back. The parable 
of Lot’s wife, who turned into a pillar of 
salt because she looked back, is by no means 
inapplicable tothe life of today. Let one 
on whom the vision has shone look back- 
ward instead of forward and he becomes 
paralyzed and immovable. He has invoked 
inimical influences. He is impeded by “ the 
shallows and the miseries.”” He has with- 
drawn himself from all the heavenly forces 
that lead him on. The fidelity to the vision 
is the vital motor. It gives that exhilara- 
tion of energy which makes possible the 
impossible. 

‘The Americans have many virtues,’’ 
said Emerson, “‘ but they have not Faith and 
Hope. I know notwo words whose mean- 
ing is more lost sight of. We use these 
words as if they were as obsolete as Selah. 
And yet they have the broadest meaning 
and the most cogent application. The 
opening of the spiritual senses,”’ continues 
Emerson, “disposes men even to greater | 
sacrifices, to leave their signal talents, their | 
means and skill of procuring a present suc- 
cess, their power and their fame,—to cast 
all things behind 1n the insatiable thirst for 
divine communications. A purer fame, a 
greater power, rewards the sacrifice.”’ 

The New Year is the open door. However 
arbitrary are the divisions of Time, there is 
inspiration: and exaltation in standing on 
the threshold of an untried year, with its 
fresh pages awniting record. It is, again, 
the era of possibilities. The imaginative 


Our Lady Readers will 
Recognize This Picture. 
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A Fac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 


The soap their mothers used to delight in 
praising. Dobbins’ Electric is the same pure 
article it was when it was first made and cost 
up to 14 cents a ° your clothes do not 
last as long and look as whi e as they used to, 
it is because your lJaundress is using some of 
the cheap trash, loaded with rosin or other 
adulterants, that is sold as soap. Dobbins’ is 

ure,and madeof borax and the finest oils. 
ft whitens the clothes, and preserves them. 
Itis the greatest disinfectant in the world. 
Sold by all grocers. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. , 
eeeeceececececee” 





and now, and it is the business «: 
man to live divinely in it; to 
responsive to the enthusiasms that enchan! 
his thought; to be faithful to the visiv; 
that beckons him on. It is well to drop th: 
old that one may seize the new. Progres- 
lies in a successive series of new conditions 
Let one give all and ask for nothing, 1}: 
him yield himself wholly to the overpowe: 
ing enthusiasm; let him not look back war: 
from his vision of the Morning Star and th: 
Promised Land, and thus shall the New 
Year fulfill itself in ever widening glor: 
and that enchanting loveliness which 
vests the higher fulfillments of life. 
The Brunswick, Boston. 


Brilliants. 


om = - - a oe 
‘Though we repeut, can any god give back 
The dear, lost days we might have made so fair 
Turn false to true and careless unto care 
and let us find again what now we lack ? 
Oh, once, once more to tread the oldtime track. 
The flowers we threw away once more to wear’ 
Though we repent, can any god give back 
The dear, lost days we might have made so fai 
Who can repulse a stealthy ghost’s attack, 
Silence a voice that doth the midnight dare, 
Make fresh hopes spring from the grave sod 0: 
despair, 
Set free a tortured soul from memory’s rack ? 
Though we repent, can any god give back 
The dear, lost days we might have made so fair 
—Louise Chandler Moulton, in Scribner's 


in 


When I reflect how small a place I fill 
In this great, teeming world of laborers, 
How little I can do with strongest will, 
How marred that little by most hateful blurs,- 
The fancy overwhelms me, and deters 
My soul from putting forth so poor a skill; 
Let me be counted with those worshippers 
Who lie before God’s altar and are still. 
But then I think (for healthier moments come), 
This power of will, this natural force of hand, 
What do they mean, if working be not wise? 
Forbear to weigh thy words, O soul! Arise, 
And juin thee to that nobler, sturdier band 
Whose worship is not idle, fruitless, dumb. 
—Edward Cracroft Lefroy. 


Not till the cruel roughening of the way, 
Not till the hopeless tiring of the feet, 
Not till the dusk and fading of the day 
Is home most sweet. 


Not till our joy has turned to memory. 

Not till our hearts are wearied out with fasting 
Do we lift beaten hands and cry to thee, 

Life everlasting! —A. L. G. H. 


Had she any dower 
When she came? 

Yes; her face was like 4 flower, 
And her soul was free from blame. 
On her cheek a rose-leaf flame 

Ever fluttered. When she spoke, 

Then for me the morning broke. 


Wore she any crown 
When she died? 

All the earth seemed sodden brown, 
Though ’t was June; and children cried, 
And placed flowers at her side; 

- And the paths that once she trod 

Seemed highways unto God. 

—L. Frank Tooker. 


Can I have the thing I pray for? 
God knows best; 

He is wiser than his children; 
I can rest. 

Do I need this extra schooling? 
I shall see 

In the reconciling future 
What for me 

Was the best His love designed; 
Something good 

Out of all the sorrow cometh; 
Understood 

Will it be, when later 
At Thy feet 

We shall learn His blessed purpose, 


Love complete. 
- —Sarah K. Boiton 


Popular Science. 


——Treatment py Roentgen rays is proving 0! 
importance in cancer of the skin. Reporting 
four recent cures, Dr. Gilchrist mentioned having 
seen in Manchester thirty-four cases that had 
been completely cured, while Finsen has reported 
forty-five cured cases. The application usui!!s 
lasts fifteen minutes, though it may extend to 
thirty minutes. The malignant cells seem to \ 
specially sought out by the rays, but burns ma; 
occur, and for preventing them a special gl:- 
tube—opaque except at the ends—has been «: 
vised. The effects vary greatly with the idios) 
cracies of the patients. 

—Ina late interesting account of spider 1)! 
Dr. Dallinger describes the ruthless destruct 
by the ichneumon fly and by certain wasps. | 
young of some wasps can live only onli ¢ spid: 
and the mother wasp, therefore, renders | 
spiders powerless by her sting,—aiter which 1! 





can live a month,—and then deposits them in | 


cocoon where she has placed her eg. Ou thu 

ing out, the wasp grub feeds on the bodies of | 
living spiders. Another wasp deposits he! «+ 
in the body of the spider, which is tren buri: 


alive and is fed upon by the wasp grub. 


—tThe aeroplane isthe most promising > 
tion of the flight problem, in the opinion of \! 
Baden Powell. Models have flown, lignt we 
engines are now available, and a successft 
chine awaits the liberal use of money. 
——The production of milk powder has | 


| Perfected by Herr Ekenberg by meaus of «2! 


Daratus called a continuous exsiccator. | 
evaporates the milk to dryness without a vac 
at a temperature not exceeding 40° C. (104 | 
and odor and taste are so well preserved tli 
can be told whether the milk had been pasteu! 
or boiled. Heating with water at 60° to 7 
converts the powder into milk that isin e\ 
respect like the ordinary product. Special !) 
ment has overcame the tendency of the st: 
powder to pass gradually into an insoluble +! 
and has improved its keeping qualities, giv!! 
a high degree of resistance to bacteria and © 
as well as to dampness and heat. The appar: 
can dry ten thousand quarts daily, yielding «! 
One pound of powder from five quarts of milk 





faculty of the soul must, indeed, be “ fed 
with objects immense and eternal.” Life | 
stretches before one in its diviner unity,— 
even in the wholeness -of the life that is | 
and that which is to come. There is not one | 
set of motives and purposes to be applied to 
this life, and another set to that which is to 
come. This is the spiritual world, here | 


——The idea of Dr. Garrigne of the Paris | 
ulty of Medicine is that tuberculosis, cance! 
other germ diseases destroy because the { 
ates, which vivify the blood, are absorbed. 
cells die when formic acid can no longer be | 
duced. To cure he would invert the process, - 
plying oxygen to the cells, and producing 0x: 
by formic acid. Other physicians call 
quack. 
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LIVER ILLS. 


ve ADWAY & CO., New York: 


sirs—I have been sick for nearly 


o irs, and have been doctoring with 
{ the most expert doctors of the 
| States. I have been bathing in and 


x hot water at the Hot Springs, Ark., 
.oemed everything failed to do me 


After I saw your advertisement I 
1 would try 


your pills, and 


sed nearly two boxes; been taking 
bedtime and one after breakfast, and 
.ve done me more good than anything 


have used. My trouble has been 


‘ - | had sleepy, drowsy, feelings; 


» liver. My skin and eyes were all 


»adrunken man; pain right above 
vel, like as if it was bile on top of the 
h. My bowels were very costive. My 


ind tongue sore most of the time. 
te fair, but food would not digest, 


ttle heavy on my stomach, and some 


uithfuls of food came up again. I 
eat only light food that digests easily. 
send ** Book of Advice.”’ 
Respectfully, 
BEN ZAUGG, Hot Springs, Ark. 


adway’s 
R Pills 


25¢ a box. Sold by Druggists or 
. Mail. 
ito DR. RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm 
New York, for ** Book of Advice.”’ 


Poetry. 


WE SAT THE OLD YEAR OUT. 


t the old year out and talked 
itened tones on varied themes; 
i the solid path of fact 

strolled a-down the lane of dreams, 

cined the record of the year, 
-t fading, and the clock struck eight 
1 is we reached that well worn theme 
so oft discussed —** The hand of Fate.” 





s secrets we exchanged and grew 
re confidential as time sped ; 
. thoughts inspired were brought to view, 
~oine sentimental things were said; 
40] we had reached * Life’s true import” 
\nd “high ideals,” I opine, 


hetore the plodding, patient clock 
U pou the mancel had struek “ nine.” 
\» disagreed upon a point 
(t half-past nine—twas “ woman’s sphere ”; 
I thought the home her mission true. 
And she insisted ‘* A career.” 
We almost quarreled; she declared 
i was “like all the horrid men’; 
] beat retreat, said I was wrong, 
and we were friends again at ten. 
Fieven found us silent, though 
some time before the hour was spent, 
Upon that theme both old and new, 
| had grown strangely eloquent; 
sie reasoned 'gainst my argument 
With logic rare and subtile art, 
twas her turp—concession made 
\nd—it was New Year in my heart. 
Arthur J. Burdick, in Harper’s Magazine. 
issn cisiasbesallii lil 
TO HOLD A TWENTY-NINE. 
iy asingle hand of eribbage, itis said, the cards 
ym bine 





s. the player who is lucky makes a score of 
twenty-nine, 

But, although my Uncle Abel liked to demon- 
strate the fact, 

Neither he nor any player have I caught right in 
the act; 

still, my unele wasn't discouraged, and he used 


tosay: ** My son, 
Iyitreekon that PM git it, for I’ve proved it can 
lone,” 


Aud morning, noon and even, he’d ne’er a hand 


\N ” kept on playin’, playin’, just to hold a 
y nine. 


vas work that needed uncle, but he let it | 


totpine, 


e said: “ I've got to hurry if I make that | 
| “you must forget that once I was tempted to 


ity-nine ** 


S) os cottage fell to pieces, and his onions ran to 


uncle kept remarking to the players: 
s your lead.” 
etbook grew leaner, and the mortgage 
ind 
(oow fat, and ever fatter, while he waited for 
that hand 
ist he heard the summons and meandered 


the line, 


failure here behind him, for he made no | 


ty-nine. 
-ime that we term living there are various 
Ty-nines 
win if Fate, the dealer, just the cards 
is combines, 
trouble with such winnings, as they hap- 
eath the sun, 


Miscellaneous. 


The Young Curate.’ 

He looked for the most part straight in front of 
him as they walked across the field side by side. 
His forehead was puckered, his mouth set, his 
peculiarly youthful face paler than its wont. 
“ Life,” he seid, “is such a huge responsibility.” 
Unconsciously his voice took the dogmatic tone 
which so often characterized it in the performance 
of his clerical duties. “ Life is such a serious 
matter; I do not think we half realize its tre- 
mendous seriousness.” 

*, Talxing—of—er—tigers? ” said she. 

His voice dropped to one of surprise, almost of 
irritation. ** What do you mean? ” he asked. 

“* T haven’t grasped the connection,” she said. 
“It is only when I am in pain that I feel like 
that.” 

Plainly he was seriously affected, for he even 
ignored her frivolous aside. *“ The longer I live,” 
he- went on, “the more I am impressed by what 
1 feel convinced is the crying evil of the day, 
this growing tendency to treat everything lightly, 
to turn our most sacred aspirations into a mere 
matter to joke about. This world is not a play- 
ground; this life is not a schoolboy’s holiday; 
and this modern craze for hiding the unsightly 
under a veil of laughter is.an utterly false inter- 
pretation of our duty, both to ourselves and to 
others. Who are we, always to enjoy ourselves? 
What have we done to earn the primrose paths, 
the easy passage? There isa beauty in renun- 
ciation;” he paused a moment, and his voice had 
grown soft and a little husky. 

“Oh, what is it?” she asked. ‘* There must be 
something!” she continued. “ Has:the Vicar—” 
here she smiled, although unwillingly—“ has his 
reverence been insisting on the fitteen minutes 
limit for your sermons again? ” 

“No,” he said shortly, aud fiercely conquered 
the temptation to join her in smiles. 

“It must be something.” she insisted. “It is 
not, it cannot be, dismissal?” she inquired. 
“ Won’t you tell me?” she pleaded, and now her 
smiles were all banished, her sweet eyes turned 
on him in sympathetic alarm. “You can trust 
me,” she added; ‘‘ and it might be a relief.” 

So he told her. It was in his nature to wrap 
his meaning in many words, to erect side altars 
of sacrifice in unexpected places. But the girl he 
addressed did not miss the sense of what he said, 
because of the disgressions. She tripped away 
the hangings and saw his simple plan of Ife laid 
bare. This was the trouble, that he was vowing 
himself to celibacy without a spécial call ‘in that 
direction; rather from what she gladly. gathered, 
with a strong, turbulent leaning toward. the 
married state as a preference. And the high 
aims formed a cloak of righteousness to cover 
the wound from his own eyes, but a lack of 
means formed the real reason. With a widowed 
mother to support, and very little beyond his 
curate’s stipend to depend upon, what.room was 
there in his narrow life for the contracting of 
new ties? She-had given him an expensive edu- 
cation and had lately lost almost her entire in- 
come. So had she not a claim on him impossible 
to set aside? 

The girl at his side,ther smiles forgotten, was 
forced reluctantly to agree with him in every 
pafticular, except—she being of a practical 
nature—with regard to the cloak of righteous- 
ness. And even that device she considered 
charming—in him. 

“You couldn’t neglect your mother for any 
one,” she said, bravely. 

** No,” he admitted, “no; that’s true.” 

“So you are forced to make a duty of neces- 
sity,” she said. 

He waited a moment, repeating her words over 
to himself as though he had not reached their 
meaning. 

“It is the ‘mother of invention,” she put in 
quickly. ‘‘ And I like you,’ she went on, witha 
change of tone, ‘‘ so much better for your devo- 
tion toduty. Yes, I do.” 

Her last words banished his perplexity. They 
also awoke to outcry the man’s heart, beating 
wildly beneath the correct clerical coat. 

“But it is so hard,” he said between his 
clenched teeth—‘‘ sometimes, my darling, almost 
more than I can bear!” 











Her eyes looked no reproach at him for the 
words ke should not have spoken. 

“Give me,” he said, ‘‘one crumb of consola- 
tion to help me through the empty days. Ifthere 
had not been this plain, straight way ot duty for 
me, could you—?”* 








| 


| 





len we’re most elated we have often | 


won, 


man who grubs for money though | 
| very good looking, very attractive in manners 


plenty for his need, 
4 uan who follows Pleasure, vainly hold- 


her creed; 


/ man for whom Fame’s phantom | 


to beckon and to shine— 


madly, sadly playing for the number | 


nine, 
twenty-nines that lure us though we 
ever win; 
iwenty-nines that beckon to the prim- 
ith of sin; 
¢ \wenty-nines of folly, twenty-nines for 
t praise, 
ss is measured ever by the game a 
plays; 
is stalwart, manly, somewhere o’er 
i we press 
ive who knows our playing, and His 
is Success ° ; 
e is foolish, futile, ours will be a fate 


w His verdict, “ Failure,” though we 
) twenty-nine. 
|. Waterhouse, in New York Times. 
-~>- 


' 1A“ BALLADE OF POOR 
SOULS.” 


1, who gavest Thy blood for us, 
lave missed its healing grace, 

plations tenebrous, 

» meetin the Evil Place,— 

mus Thy tender face 

i the Pit yawns foul and sheer: 

ww long th’ Eternal Space— 

hath been our portion here! 





s of cireumstance have made 
House that held us fast; 
ive cursed and some have prayed, 
e outer doors have passed. 
watch with mein aghast, 
their fellows flout and fleer, 
ves all alike at last— 
{h been our portion here! 


r all—and Christ doth know 
sequal doom we bear, 

e plants in virtue grow, 
damn themselves with care: 
/ovidence is there— 

Dark at last to elear, 

) hope this Fell Despair— 

(h been our portion here! 


Son, turn not from us, 
e missed Thy saving grace, 
‘ations tenebrous, 
meet in the Evil Place. 
ul our sins efface, 
Ko, it's mouth yawning sheer, 
iv woeful case— 
“as aye our portion here! 
Michael Monahan, in the Atlantic. 


| surance of sympathy and understanding. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 





** Yes, oh yes! ” she said. 
“IT had to speak?” he questioned. 
“‘ITcan bear it better,’’ she said, “since you 
have spoken.” 

“Tf love were all?” 

“Nothing else could have made me love you 
like this,” said she. 
Only his look thanked her. ‘ Now,” he said, 


play theman. Yon must only remember me as 
the conceited young curate who tried—” 

“Don’t!” she exclaimed, “don’t hurt me like 
that!” 

“ Take your own way, then,” he whispered, 
with a wintry smile. ‘‘ And bless you always, my 
one love. Youalone hold my secret—safe with 

you.”’ 
: * Dear God; how safe! ’’ she cried. 

And so they parted. It was the only way. 

But that was not the only confidence with 
which she was honored at about this time, and, 
strangely enough, it was the curate’s mother who 
next put her powers of secret keeping tothe test. 
She prefaced her confession with a touch of 
flattery. 


wen there are others to share the affection each 

has to give, ama coward. I cannot tell my son 
heis no longer first. I have set him before every- 
thing all these yeare,.and—aad now I must do so 
until the end.” 

The girl summoned all her store of courage to 
her aid. : 

“But if he should—think of marrying—himself, 
wouldn’t that make a difference?” 

“That would, of course. He would not need 
me in the same way, then.” ‘Yet even at the 
thought her tone trembled a little, so strong on 
her were the chains of the past. ‘“ But he is such 
a boy for his age. He won’t think of such a thing 
for years. The man who loves me now will find 
mean old woman when my boy goes a-wooing. 
We are old lovers as it is—I cannot bid him 
wait.” 

“ He, your son, does not seem such a boy to 
others as to you, perhaps?”’ 

“You think that because you are so young your- 
self, dear girl. And how patient you have been 
to me!,’”” she said, coming back to her accustomed 
consideration for her companion. ‘ Sometimes I 
have felt I must speak, just once, or it would kill 
me—and now I have spoken. You will respect 
my confidence, I know.”’ 

“Yes,” said the girl, “yes.” She added as best 
she could the expression of her sympathy, hating 
herself for the baldness of her words, the pre- 
occupation she could not banish from her manner. 
But the other had her own preoccupation, and 
seemed to find nothing lacking. 

These were the questions which troubled her, 
filled her waking thoughts, sent her restless to 
bed—was she justified in disregarding the con 
fidence reposed in her by two people for the sake 
of saving four lives’ from sacrifice? If she de- 
cided to trample on her own honor, at the 


betray the mother to the son, or the son to the 
mother? Was there no other way of accomplish- 
ing an end so keenly desired? It seemed not; 
and so she waited on in indecision. although to 
wait was as hard a thing as she could do. 

And while she still waited she became the 
victim of yet another confidence, this time from a 
man again, but middle aged and iron-gray. 

“ You look a sensible little girl,” he began, 
abruptly. ‘“ Are you?” 

‘**T hope so!” She smiled. 

“* Then, although we don’t know much of each 
other, you’ll forgive me for asking you a question 
or two which may seem beyond my limit, believ- 
ing bh hat impertinence is the last thing prompting 
me. a ure 
Suddenty-arrested in ifterest, the girl nodded. 

“ Then will yon tell me if you ever get below 
the surface,,as it were, in those long and seem- 
ingly confidential talks you have with our young 
curate?” 

“ Have you a right to ask?” 

‘“*T have, at any rate, a large interest at stake.” 

“ That sounds almost the same thing. I am 
afraid of what I muy and may not say; but I 
don’t see, at this moment, any reason why I 
should not speak the truth.” 

‘Then you have?”’ 

** Sometimes,” she admitted. 

* Once in particular, perhaps? ’’ 

‘* 7 must not tell you.”’ 

“* Never mind: that tells me, without your com- 
mitting yourself, what I want to know.” He 
smiled and turned to her with a greater show of 
hopefulness. ‘‘ Honor me,” he said, “ by listen- 
ing a few minutes. I have it from his mother that 
our young curate is not likely to think of marry- 
ing for a long time. Now, I am very anxious to 
marry his mother myself, and it seems, unless he 
ean be hurried into matrimony—cleared out of the 
way, in fact, and provided with a woman to wor- 
ship him—I shall never carry out my wish. She 
thinks she has disposed of me—she is the best 
woman the world holds—but she evidently a little 
bit underrates my power of perseverance. When 
I want athing I generally worry around until J 
getit. I told her so; but I fancy she took it as 
an idle boast, excusable only because of the 
speaker. Also I fancy she has not watched you 
and our curate in conversation. Now, I have.’’ 

“ What are you going to do?” gasped the girl. 

“Tam going to tell our curate how matters 
Stand between his mother and myself; he is be 
tween—and—”’ 

“ She didn’t bind you to secrecy?” 

** T have forgotten it if she did. A(nd if she did, 
she will forgive me ‘by results,’ or I don’t know 
her.”’ 

*“* And if there are no satisfactory results, she 
won’t know anything about it?” 

“Of course not. I thought you could help me.’ 

She looked at the man’s firm mouth, his pleas- 
ant, kindly eyes. ‘‘1 want to help you much 
more than I’ve helped you at present,” she said. 
** But I can’t get the woman I want unless I can 
secure a bride for our curate—clear him out of 
the way.”’ 

“Don’t talk of him like that,’’ she laughed. 

“ And a troublesome ience won’t let me go 
to him after watching him follow you about with 
his eyes, unless I can hold out some sort of hove 
that he would be successful in yielding to my 
prompting—in proposing to you, in fact, to—er— 
clear the way—for me.” 

**Can’t you?” she blushed and smiled. 

**T should not like to. Look here, little girl, I 
am as safe asa house; you can very well trust 
me. Has he told you he loves you?” 

* Oh, why,” she cried, ‘‘ must you put it round 
that way?”’ 

The smile deepened slowly in the pleasant, 
kindly eyes. “1 am epen to correction,” he said. 
“Do you love our curate enough to share his 
small income with such additions as a step- 
father might be permitted to make to it?” 

“TI love him enough to take him without a 








j.‘* 1 feel ] must tell some one, my dear,” she | 
said. ‘‘ I shall feel better then. And there is no 
one I could tell so easily as you, with so great as- 





She was young to be the mother of her big son, 


still. She smtled at the girl, while the girl 
wipced, because she Knew that smile so well on | 
another face. 

“TI hope you w ll not laugh at me for a silly old 
goose!” 

“Asif I should!” 

“ I don’t know—wait and see.’ I suppose that 
in your id2a, no one could possibly fall in love | 
after—well, thirty-five? ” 

* Oh, why not? ” 

“ Very well tried, dear! Very creditably said! 
But I am more than thirty-five—and I am in love. 
I don’t wonder you start.” 

*“©T don’t—think—I did! ” 

“Not badly! But there, I don’t want you to 
think that because experience has taught me to 
laugh in the face of misfortune, I cannot still 
feel. Chiid, there is no love like a late love for 
tearing your heartstrings. Practice helps to 
make perfect, perhaps—I don’t know. Women 





love and marry and live happily ever after—hun- 


ence, and [ know what Lam saying is true, that 


dreds of women dothat. But I have had experi- | 
| 
not one woman in a hundred ever finds her ideal | 


| as I, so late, have found mine.” 


“‘ Oh,” said the girl, “‘ doesn’t he—doesn’t he— } 
forgive my asking—but doesn’t he love you?” 

“ Yes, dear, that’s not the barrier. I think at 
my age, you know, a failure to return my affec- 
tion would have marred the picture in the be- | 
ginning, have broken up the likeness to the 
ideal too svon, would have stayed the springs of 
love before much harm had been done. No, I 
am spared that. But I think you know how I 
have lived for and in my son ever since his 
father died. I have brought him up to honor his 
dead father beyond all living men. How can I 
now acknowledge to him that a greater than his 
father has arisen for me? How can I publicly 
set another in the place death has made sacred ? 
Would n’t it be like sacrilege in his eyes? The 
seed I sowed in my boy’s heart has flourished 
beyond belief—his very love of me is entwined 
with t. IfI struck at the one, might I not en- 
danger the other?” 

She waited a moment, but the girl had nothing 
to say, and she went on again, speaking rapidly, 
her voice vibrating. ‘They say I've spoilt him. 
If so, it is only in little things—he has a heart of 
gold; but even for the little things I must bear 
my punishment. And who can measure the 
temptation a woman has to face—left alone in the 
world with her chili—to pet and humor him, to 
make herself indispensable to him at any cost— 
even at some cost to the beloved object? I 
haven’t had a thought apart from him until 
lately, and he had always known it. Now the 
habit of years has blinded him; he sees what he 
has seen so long—how many of us do that?—and 
not what is actually before him—his father first 
in the far away and he always first and dearest in 
the present. We have been so much to each 
other, so much more than only mother and son, | 





penny—if I got the chance.” 
“Well done, little girl! Then I'll manage it, 
I'll settle things for the four of us out of hand.’ 
And this is what he did.—London World. 


Douth’s Department. 


WHEN 9" A MAN. 
When I grow into a great big man, 
And buy what I want to wear, 
I’m going to have trousers a mile or two long, 
And never will brush my hair. 








[’ll buy a silk hat, with a very tall crown, 
And carry a gold-headed cane, 

I’ll not wear a necktie—it takes so much time 
To untie and tie it again. 


I’m going to eat candy whenever I please 
And play on the street till it’s dark, 

With peanuts my pockets will always be stuffed, 
Oh, say, won't I just have a lark! 


[ll hitch on the icewagons all that I please, 
With no one to make me get off,* 


| I won’t be polite to a nurse or a girl, 


And my hat I never will doff. 


And never, oh, never! will 1 go to bed 
Before it's at least half-y ast eight, 

Ah! a jolly good time I'll have when a man, 
You’ll see if you only just wait. 


> 
>_> 





Bobby’s Troubles. 


It had been deemed necessary to spank Bobby. 
When it was all over with the exception of the 
subdued, spasmodic snuffle, Bobby, whose pal- 
pitating heart was sorely grieved, found his way 
to the library where his Uncle Will had fled. The 
door was closed, for Uncle Will claimed he 
couldn’t bear to hear little boys cry. Bobby 
knocked, and rattled the door-knob. 

* Come in,” called Uncle Will. 

“ What—snff—what are you doin’, Uncle 
Will?’ asked Bobby, in a plaintive pipe. 

* Reading about lions,’’ was the reply; and 
Uncle Will bent again over his book. 

Bobby, advanced, sniffing, and took an humble 
stand by the arm of his uncle’s chair. In Uncle 
Will’s lap, sure enough, lay a large book, on the 
open page of which was a picture, in colors, of an 
immense and ferocious lion in the act of rending 
amild gazelle. To look at the scene was to 
shudder, and Bobby put his finger in his mouth, 
dreading to think what might happen if the lion 
should su:idenly leap out of the book. 

* Does the subject interest you? ” Uncle Will 
asked encouragingly, putting an arm about his 
nephew. Bobby cl mbed into the chair. He felt 
safer, at any rate, near Uncle Will. 

“He won’t hurt us, will he?” he remarked, 
with an air of boldness. “ Would he eat us, 
Uncle Will?” 

“* When satisfied with food, which he devours 
while the blood of his prey is yet warm with 


| life,’” read Uncle Will from the book, “*he is 


st pid, and may be pursued and slain with ease 
and safety. It is when hungry that he is most 


desperate pleading of her own heart, should she }. 








dangerous to the hunter. The ‘balla. 

great circular bonfires——'” — acca 
“Once at the clreus, Uncle Will,” breathless} 

‘broke in Bobby, wriggling, « brs gpane 


“Very good, so far,” said Uncle Will, with a 

een — “*and very true. Go on.” 
—aid—we saw some li < 
Uncle Will?” sat ie te 

Uncle Will chuckled. 

“ I thought we would soon come to our point,” 
said he to himself. then aloud: “We certainly 
did, Bobby. They were ‘corkers,’ too, weren’t 
they?” 

“Uncle Will,” cried Boboy, squirming with ex- 
citement at so reckless a thought, “ supposin’ a 
grea’, grea’ big lion comed right in this liberry— 
w’ re” 


“Yes,” encouraged Uncie Will—“ seeking whom 
he might devour. 1 follow you. Go on.” 

“'W’y, we’d—we’d just tell him to go ’way 
again,” said Bobby, with a sweeping gesture of 
contempt. ‘And—and he’d go, too, would n’t 
he, Uncle Will?” 

“* Yes; with the exercise of some diplomacy and 
astern but polite dismissal, I think we might 
readily free our library of lions. Now look here, 
young man,” Unclé Will went on, shutting his 
book and drawivg Bobby close tohim so that the 
yellow curls clustered confidingly upon his shoul- 
der and a warm little breath swept his cheek, 
“ what was all that tronble I heard a while ago? 
Were you a party to it?” 

“IT got a spankin’,” Bobby remarked with a 
yawn, - 

“So? What was that for?” 

“IT was naughty.” 

“Qh, that is very painful news!” Uncle Will 
exciuimed. 

“Nurse wouldn’t let me eat my doughnut,” 
Bobby admitted frankly. 

“Did mamma say you might eat your dough- 
nut?” 

* Yes, sir.’’ 

“Then why didn’t you?” 

“Uncle Will, { told you once. Nurse said J 
must wait for luncheon.” - 

* And then what happened?” 

“I bit the horrid old nurse, that’s what I 
did!” 

“Just like the lion when he is hungry,” sug- 
gested Uncle Will, kissing the childish forehead 
tenderly. ‘‘ Snarling and biting, and saying bad, 
bad words,” he added asif to himseh; just like 
the lion. Iam surprised and shocked to think 
that my nephew would do such things.” 

Bobby cuddled closer to Uncle Will, and hid 
his face. 

“I was hungry,” he murmured. 

Uncle Will smiled, and stroked the downy 
cheek. To be hungry explained so much! Even 
the ravenous lion was docile when his hunger 
had been satisfied. And wherein lay the differ- 
ence? Boy—lion; lion—boy? Uncle Will had 
been hungry himself. Once, in the Philippines, 
on a long march, he had been so terribly hungry 
it had seemted to him he would :ave to break the 
military rules for the sake of food, even at risk 
of being court-martialed. He had bitten no one, 
it was true; but as he now thought of that time 
it appeared to him his salvation had rested in 
the fact that he had not been forbidden to bite. 
The first sign of opposition would have thrown 
him and many another into open revolt. 

He condensed this chain of thought into a few 
simple words, and Bobby listened while he told 
of that fearful march and of the reward of wait- 
ing that came with the sinking sun. 

“Uncle Will,” said Bobby, drowsily, as the 
narrative drew toaclose, “did you shoot any 
lions in the war?” 

“‘No, Bobby,” answered Uncle Will. 
some, though.” 

‘* Really truly live ones, Uncle Will?” 

“ Well—er—it amounted to that, yes.” 

“And you tooked me to the circus; didn’t you, 
Uncle Will?” 

**So I am led to believe.” 

** And they was lions there, wasn’t they?” 

“ Yes, laddie. And they bit, and scratched 
and snarled.’ 

“Uncle Will.” 

* What, dear?” 

**T love you, Uncle Will.” 

As Bobby said this, Uncle Will’s eyes grew 
moist, and he smiled through his tears—tears of 
love for the precious boy whose little heart he 
so well understood, but he did not answer. 

** And—Uncle Will—I—I—aren’t goin’ to bite— 
any—more.”’ 

—Roy Benson Richardson, in St. Nicholas. 


Boys Who ‘‘Won Out.”’ 


Difficulties and small beginnings needn’t dis- 
courage &@ boy. For instance, one of the most 
respected ministers in New York city, a man 
whose opinion is asked on all the questions of the 
day, who dines with President Roosevelt, and 
who is invited to California and Canada and 
various places to lecture to great crowds of peo- 
ple, had to leave school and work tor $1.50 a week 
to help take care of his mother when he was 
only nine years old. 

The first trousers he and his little brother had 
were made of a figured skirt of their mother’s. 
The boys were too big for skirts, and yet she was 
too poor to buy cloth. The clergyman, who 1s 
white haired now, says he will never forget the 
day be put on those bright colored trousers. 
Thedesign was such a large one that only by 
Standing side by side so their four legs were in a 
row could they piece out 4 whole figure. 

Booker T. Washington, who has done so much 
for the colored people, who has visited many of the 
crowned heads of Europe, and who has now only 
to ask for the thousands of dollars his work needs 
to have it sent him, says he well remembers when 
a spoonful of molasses was all his mother could 
afford to give him with his dry bread for break- 
fast, and how he used to trail it in circles about 
over his plate to make it seem like more. 
One of the ex-governors of New York began 
life as a clerk ina country store. A trip to the 
city was a great event in those days, and it was 
some time before his employers thought the boy 
could be trusted to make it alone. One day, at 
last, they sent him to New York with several 
commissions, one of which was to buy some corn. 
They anxiously awaited his return, fearing he 
would make some mistake. When he reported 
his day’s work they were pleased with the price 
he paid for the corn, but were doubtful about the 
quality. 
“*Here’s a sample,” said the boy, taking a 
handful of fine sized grains from his pocket. 
But they were very much disturbed when they 
found out the boy had bought twice as much as 
they had told him to. 
‘“* We shall lose money on it,” they said. 
**Oh, no,” replied the boy. “I sold all you 
will not need for a good profit,” and he took out 
a fat roll of bills. 
“Well,” said his employers, after they had 
telked the matter over; ‘‘we think we will get 
some one else to du the office work and will take 
you into the business with us.” 
That was the beginning of a life of continued 
successes. 

Historical. 
—The proposed American statute for the 
abolition of kissing, and a fine of $5 for each in- 
dulgence in unhygienic osculation is not new. 
The old Puritan Blue Laws of Massachusetts for- 
bade the exchange of kisses in public ag a breach 
of good bebavior. Milan bas a similar ordinance 
against kisses or other amatory demonstration in 
public places. It dates from the time of the 
Sforzas. 
—tThe latest bit of antiquity brought to light 
by the excavations at Chebba, in Tunis, is a 
superb mosaic six feet high by six feet eight 
inches broad, and represents Silenus on his 
donkey. The beast is restive under the weight, 
and rears on his hind legs, refusing to proceed, 
while a cloven-hoofed satyr is pulling its ears. A 
faun is twisting the ass’s tail and belaboring its 
sides—to no purpose. 
—tThe historic Newgate Prison in London is 
no more and is to be replaced by another build- 
ing to be called the Central Criminal Court. The 
first Newgate was built by Dick Whittington, 
but asthe building naturally aroused the ire of 
the mob whenever there was ariot In London, 
it had to be frequently rebuilt. Dick Turpin. 
Jonathan Wild and. ack Sheppard were among 
the romantic ruffians who made familiar the 
story of Newgate to readers of blood-curdling 
fiction. The last singular exploit achieved there 
was by a notorious coiner named Pullen, who 


“T saw 














pr) | 


aged to sell his productions at half their face 

——Among the many curious presents made 
from time to time surely that of a human heart, 
given literally, and not as lovers are wont to be- 
stow, Is most extraordinary, but several such in- 
stances may be mentioned. Paul Whitehead, a 
poet of the eighteenth century, felt so grateful to 
Lord Le Despencer for having been the micans 
of getting him an income of £300 a year that he 
bequeathed his heart to him as a mark of his 
sratitude. That nobleman placed this singular 


his seat at West W combe, and ¢ 
ing it bore the following epitaph: cite a 
Unhallow'd hands, ; 
Up Leet larsoer 
A heart that knows iio ; — pce 

——The halls of houses were stone cold, even in 
Boston and New York, in the forties, and, of 
course, in the country towns. Families in winter 
for economy’s sake lived chiefly in one room or 
had a fire in the living-room in the morning, and 
in the afternoon lighted-ere in the parlor stove 
also. Here and there some rich man had a wocd- 
burning furnace, and occasionally some one had 
a hall stove; but little heat trom these was dif- 
fused over the whole house. 

——The date of the Deluge is given variously 
by various chronologers. According to Usher it 
occurred in B. C. 2348. But fourteen other author 
ities place the cataclysm as follows: One in the 
thirty-second century, fivein the thirty-first cent- 
ury, one in the twenty-ninth century, one iu the 
twenty-sixth century, four in the twenty-third 
—— and two inthe twenty-second cent 








Hotes and Querics. _ 


AN £STHETICS.—“ Student”’: The uses of ether 
and chloroform were discovered in our day, but a 
Chinese manuscript in the Paris Library goes to 
show that anzsthetics for surgical purposes were 
used in China 1700 years ago. It states that 
when a surgeon conducted a serious operation, 
he gave a decoction to the patient, who, after a 
few moments, became..as insensible as if he. were 
dead. Then, as the case required, the surgeon 
performed the operation, incision or ‘amputation, 
and removed the cause of the malady;:then he 





applied liniments. “ After a certain ‘number of 
days the patient recovered without having expe- 
rienced the slightest pain during the operation.” 

THE HANDKERCHIEF.—"8. T.”: It isalmost 
two thousand years old, but it figured under 
different names and was used for different pur- 
poses. AS early as at the end of the Republic 
the Romans knew it under the name of “sweat 
cloth ” (sudartum); later it was called “ face 
cloth” (facitergium), or “ mucus cloth” (mucin- 
ium). It made its first appearance in Europe 
between three and four hundred years ago. It 
was fashionable in France in the reign of Henry 
II.,and in Germany in 1580, being at first used 
ouly by persons of high rank. Ffteen years 
later the common people were forbidden, by an 
edict issued in Dresden, to make use of the 
handkerchief. 

THE SIZE OF ALASKA.—“M.”: It has one- 
fifth the area of the whole United States. But so 
great is the extent of the United States and so 
difficult is it to judge accurately of the relations 
of geographical measurements, that even this is 
not a satisfactory comparison. For this reason 
our practical knowledge would not be much 
benefited were it stated that the area of Alaska 
is equal to that of 3} Californias, or ten [owas, 
or 1274 Connecticuts. But if 1t were possible to 
take the whole territory of Alaska and its adjoin- 
ing islands and place them upon the portion of 
North America occupied by the United States, 
it would be a simple thing to show exactly what 
the relations of these great possessions to our 
own country are. 

PAPYRUS.—“ Sixtus ”: This was made from a 
certain kind of reed. A piece of stalk, whose 
length corresponded to the width of the proposed 
sheet, was cut off, and the fibrous layers un- 
rolled with a needle. Another sheet, with this 
grain running crosswise, was laid down on the 
first, a thin film of gum being interposed. Being 
subject to pressure for a time, the two layers be- 
came as one. Three thicknesses were used in 
inferior grades of papyrus. The product, even 
when new, had a yellowish or gray tint. It be 
came even more discolored by time. The early 
substitute for paper was costly, and sometimes 
was used a second or third time, the first writing 
on it being more or less perfectly removed. The 
second hand papyrus was called palimpsest. 

Gems of Thought. 

.---Gaze intently with the eye of faith at the 
infinite wisdom «und omnipotence of God, to 
whom nothing is impossible or uifficult, and con- 
sider that His goodness is unbounded, and un- 
speakable. His willingness to give, hour by 
hour, and moment by moment, all things needful 
for the spiritual life, and for complete victory 
over self, if we will throw ourselves with confi- 
dence into His arms.—Lorenzo Scupoli. 

.---Remember constantly that God’s ioving 
eyes are upon you amid all these little worries 
and vexations, watching whether you take them 
as he would desire. Offer up all such occasions 
to Him; and, if sometimes you are put out and 
give way to impatience, do not be discouraged 
but make haste to regain your lost composure 
—Francis de Sales. 

----“*Our first maxim shouid be, never to en- 
tangle ourselves in the broils of Europe; our 
second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle 
with Cisatlantic affairs.”’—Jefferson. 
..--Greatly begin! Though thou have time 

But for a line, be that sublime. 

Not failure, but low aim is crime. 

—James Russell Lowell. 

..-- All mental discomfort comes from our minds 
being in divergence from God’s; When the two 
are agreed no warfare occurs, for they work to- 
gether, and man’s mind accepts God’s rule, but 
reason tells us that disagreement must bring con- 
flicts. He will have His way, and would have us 
accept all events with the knowledge that He is 
love, whatever and however contradictory those 
events may be to our comprehension of Him.— 
Charles George Gordon. 
..--‘Commerce is not a gambling among 
nations for a stake, to be won by some and lost 
by others. It has not the tendency necessarily 
toimpoverish one of the parties to it, while it 
enriches the other; all parties gain, all parties 
make profits, all parties grow rich, by the opera- 
tions of just and liberal commerce.’’—Daniel 
Webster. 
..-- Throughout the year, my heavenly Friend 

On Thy blest guidance I depend; 

From its beginning to its end 

My times are in Thy hand. 

.---“‘ It is worth while todo even the smallest 
kindnesses as we go through life. Nothing is 
lost: No dewdrup perishes, but sinking into the 
flower makes it sweeter.” 

..--“* Rest is not quitting 
The busy career; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to one’s sphere. 





“Tis loving and serving 

The highest and best; 

’T is strength that’s unswerving, 

And this is true rest.” 
...-Soherly and with clear eyes believe in your 
own time and place. There is not, there never 
has been, a better time or a better place to live 
in. Only with this belief can you believe in hope. 
—Phillips Brooks. 

....We fight not for ourselves alone. These 
are they--our brethren—the cloud wherewith we 
walk encompassed; it is for them that we wrestle 
through the long night; they count on the 
strength that we might bring them, if we so 
wrestle that we prevail. The morning that fol- 
lows t e night of our lonely trial would, if we be 
faithful, find us new men, with a new name of 
help, and of promise, and of comfort, in the 
memory of which others would endure bravely, 
and fight as we had fought. Oh! turn to God in 
fear, lest through hidden disloyalty we have not 
acup of cold water to give those who turn to us 
for succor in their sore need!—Henry Scott 


land. : 
= God does not demand impossibilities —St. 
Augustine. 
_...We cannot remove the conditions under 


formthem. They are the elements out of which 
we must build the temples wherein we serve. 
—Brooke Foss Westcott. 





kept a plant busy at work in prison and man- 


legacy in one of the recesses of a mausoleum at |. 


brought together and secured the tissues, and } 


which our work is to be done, but we can trans- | 


----To live in @ great idea meuns to treat the 
impossible as though it were possible. It is just 
the same with strong character; aud when an 
idea and character meet, things arise which fill 
the world with wonder for thousands of years. 
—Geethe. 





Home Dressmaking. 





Minen by Many Manton. 





4319 Box Plaited Blouse 4196 Plaited Shirt 
32 t- 40 bust. Watst, 32 to 40 bust. 


a Woman's Piaited Shirt Waist. 4195. 

* To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

. Thelining is cut with fronts and back only, and is 
fem by means of shoulder and under-arm seams and 
wMyle bust darts. The waist is laid in deep plaits at 
front and back, that can be stitched one quarter of 














eft plain, as preferred. The sleeves are in the new 
“bishop style, small at the shoulder and forming big, 
soft puffs above the cuffs. The cuffs are straight and 
narrow and are buttoned over at the iusides ams. 

To cat this waist in the medium size 43 yards of 
material 21 inches wide, 3§ yards 27 inches wide, 24 
yards 32 inches wide or 23 yards 44 inches wide will 
be required. 

The pattern, 4195, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 3# and 
43-inch bust measure. 


= ¥ inch from each edge to give an effect of tucks, or 





Woman’s Blouse with Yoke Collar That 
Can Be Made Separately. 4319. 

The foundation lining fits smoothly and closes at 
the centre front, but separately from the outside. 
| The waist proper consists of fronts and back, that 
, are box plaited and arranged over the lining at yoke 
depth, closing invisibly beneath the centre plait. 
The yoke is separate and closes at the back, being 
simply tacked to position, and 1s finished with a stock 
that is trimmed to give continuous lines. The sieeves 
are box plaited and form puffs above the snug-fitting 
cuffs. e 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43 yards 21 inches wide, 43 yards 27 iuches wide 
or 23 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4319. is cat in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-1nch bust ineasure. 











4320 anes et 4321 Fancy Stock Collar 
32 to 40 bust. Medium Size. 


Woman's House Coat. : 4320. 

Tasteful house coats may fairly be counted among 
the necessities of modern life. Little by little we 
have attain d the French woman’s idea that true 
economy is subserved by the possession of gowns 
suited to all the occasions of life. Morning jackets 
render their wearers attractive, while providing per- 
fect ease a e much to be desired because of those two 
facts, in addition to which their readiness often 
means slipping off the better gown fora brief rest 
and a consequent saving. This very attractive model 
is shown in pale blue flannel, with trimming of heavy 
lace, but henrietta, cashmere, albatross, veiling and 
silk are equally appropriate. 

The coat is made with loose fronts, under-arm 
gores, a back with inverted plaits that is attachea to 


The fronts are lapped in double-breasted style, and 
are held by invisible fastenings. The sleeves are 
edged with graduated circular frills that are graceful 
in the extreme. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43 yards 27 inches wide, 3} yards 32 inches 
wi-le or 34 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4320, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 33 
and 40-inch bust measure. 

Fancy Steck Collars, 4321. 

Number one combines a plain stock with a curved 
over portion, and is made of mousseline with bands 
of silk dotted with French knots, and further en. 
hanced by applique of lace. Uprights of tiny silk- 
covered wire keep it in shape, and the over portions 
are laced together with narrow ribbon. 

Number two is made of lace with bands of panne 
velvet and includes ties of Liberty with lace ends. 

Number three is somewhat plainer than the others, 
and is made of silk. enriched by either einbruidery 
worked into the material or by motifs of lace or of 
silk applique. The plain stock is finished at the top 
with a turn-over portion. and at the lower edge with 
ties that are knotted at the centre front. 

Number four shows a deep point at the centre and 
allows of many combinations and materials, but as 
shown is of fil'et net with bands of satin and a single 
motif of lace at the front. It is held in shape by strips 
of collar bone stitched to the wrong side. 

Number five is somewhat severe in cut. but can be 
made more or less so as the material is lace or silk. 
The original is of heavy Venise lace bound with silk 
bands, but embroidery Oriental bands and what not 
can be substituted. The under stock 1s plain, the 
upper portion being finished and-mounted over it. 

The quantity of material 18 inches wide required 
for the medium size is for number one j yard, fo 
number two é yard, for number three j yard, for num- 
ber four } yard and for number five 4 yard. 
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4322 Woman’s Jacket, 4323 Child's Coat. 


32 to 42 bust. 1, 2, 4 and 6 yrs, 
Woman’s Jacket. 4322. 
To be Made With Plain or Slot Seams. 

The {jacket consists of fronts, side fronts, under- 
arms gores, back and sideJbacks. When plain seams 
are preferred those at front and back are closed 
simply on indicated lines, the stitched tucks and 
under facings that form the slot seams being omitted. 
The fronts are deeply faced and meet the collar that 
is sewed to the neck edge. When closed they are 
lapped in double-breasted style. At each hip 1s in- 
serted a pocket that is finished with a pocket welt. 
The sleeves are two. 1 and finished with roll- 
over cuffs, but can be left plain if preferred. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 2 yards 44 inches wide or 2} yards 52 inches 
wide. 

The pattern, 4322, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42-inch bust measure. 











Child’s Coat. 4823. 

The coat is made with plain loose fronts and a 
double box-plaited back that is attached to a yoke 
and 1s shaped by means of shoulder and under-arm 
seams. The right front laps over the left and is 
trimmed to suggest the stole. Over the shoulders is 
a circular cape and the neck is finished with a turn- 
over collar. The sleeves are full with roll-over flare 
cuffs at the wrists. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (4 years) is 5 yards 21 inches wide, 2} yards 44 
inches wide or 2g yards 54 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4323, is cut in szes for children of 1, 
2, 4, and 6 years of age. 








| HOME DRESSMAKING. 

| §PECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue ot 
| any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
| eents (coin or postage’ stamp), state number, 
| shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHe 
MAN, 


a shallow yoke, a shawl collar and elbow sleeves. 
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The Horse. 


A Well-Rounded Animal. 


I was riding not long since with a farmer 
behind a team of good horses five or six 
years old, and the farmer asked me to guess 
at the weights of those horses. From some- 
thing he said, or did not say, I caught the 
idea that one of the horses was much 
heavier than the other, and heavier than 
he at first appeared to be. Without stop. 
ping to look at the horses critically, I 
made my guess that one horse was seventy- 
five pounds heavier than the other. He 
was pleased to tell me that he was 175 
pounds heavier. When he stopped I got out 
and looked phorse over very carefully. 
He was. completely filled out, packed at 
every point in every muscle with flesh. It 
was easy to accdunt for the excess of his 
weight. over the other; the other being a 
well-ronnded animal also and appearing to 
be of almost the same height, until after a 


close and critical survey. * ° 
_ Illinois. Hon. L. H. HERRICK. 








None of our animals suffer so much be- 
cause of insufficient and improper water- 
ing as horses. Horses should be watered 
oftener, and not so much at once, and they 
should be watered before feeding, and not 
immediately after. There are many devices 
on the market by which a supply of water 
may be constantly kept in the stable in such 
a way as animals can have access to it, and 
tests of such apparatus have shown them to 
give valuable returns. 
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Beautiful Bells is thirty-one years old and 
still roams the paddock at Palo Alto. 

Directors of the Boston Horse Show Com- 
pany have organized for 1903, and plans are 
under way for the annual show, which will 
be held in Mechanics building April 20-25. 
Col. John E. Thayer has been re-elected 
president of the board of directors and 
Capt. Samuel D. Parker secretary. 

This winter’s feeding will largely make 
or mar thecolt. The future horse will bea 
much more valuable one if his care and com- 
fort are considered this winter. Give hima 
roomy box stallin a warm place. See that 
he is supplied with good hay, with a liberal 
allowance of bran, oats or ground feed. A 
few roots will be an advantage. The treat- 
ment should be such as to advance maturity 
and maintain a thrifty condition. 

———————_ er 
New Art of the Cleanser. 

The cleaner and dyer of today might as- 
sume with justice the title of the up-to-date 
fairy godmother. Gas toe 

There wasa time when that which was 
dirty in the way of clothing or carpets or 
curtains had to bear the consequences of its 
own or of others’ misdeeds, and when it lost 
its first purity to remain -unclean, unless it 
ws of a character that would submit toa 
good old-fashioned scrubbing with soap and 
water. Then the doctrine of the conse- 
quences of evil could be illustrated from 
examples on every side. 

Now all that is done away with. There is 
almost nothing that cannot be made to look 
as clean at it was in its first estate. 

Not very long ago a soiled party gown 
was something to be thrown away as use- 
less. Occasionally a thrifty soul would 
take out the least disfigured part and make 
them into something for a smaller member 
of the family, or, perhaps, fashion them 
into a waist, or wash pieces that could be 
used as linings or facings. But the gown as 
a gown had its day and ceased to be, and the 
day was brief. 

Nowadays the woman who orders herself 
an evening frock of delicate tints knows 
that when it begins to show signs of being 
soiled she can pack it off to the cleaner’s and 
have it come back to her looking as fresh 
as when it first left the hands of the dress- 
maker. The material is of no consequence. 

Silk, velvet, woolen, lace, anything, 
everything, can be renovated. Ask a com- 
petent cleaner if there is anything which 
cannot be cleaned and he will reply with 
conviction, ‘* nothing.” 

In those former times the woman who 
attempted to clean a gown did it by ripping 
it apart and sponging each breadth, or per- 
haps even washing it. Then the garment 
was laboriously put together again, and the 
clever one congratulated herself upon hav- 
ing a fresh gown with no trouble except 
that of taking it apart, cleaning it and re- 
making it. 

‘Today shedoes not even rip the tulle or 
chiffon from the throat and wrists, but 
sends the costume as it is to her chosen 
cleaner, in the calm confidence that it will 
come back ready to be put on and worn. 

Perhaps the evening gowns seem the most 
marvelous in their power of being restored 
to newness, because of their frills and 
furbelows, their fussiness and fluffiness. 
But they are only the beginning. The opera- 
cloak or sortie du bal, lace-flounced silk 
petticoats, feather boas, neck and belt rib- 
bons and stocks and gloves and laces and 
even tailor-made clothes, can all be cleansed. 
Everything is grist that comes to the mill of 
the cleaner. 

The blessings of this public benefactor 
are not reserved for women alone. Men’s 
clothes, too, are a part of his art. The 
ordinary every-day tailor may sponge and 
press a man’s coat and trousers, but there 
are times when these are the better fora 
good, thorough cleaning that they can. get 
from the same magician who cleanses 
madam’s evening toilettes. 

The man’s dress clothes, his fancy waist- 
coats, costly scarfs and neckerchiefs, even 
his riding togs and his hunting pink, may 
be cleansed of almost any stain. 

To some persons the cleansing of an entire 
garment seems less remarkable than the 
removal of a single spot in such a mode that 
it will leave no trace. Every one has known 
thedamage that can be wrought toa new 
gown by a misdirected spoonful of ice 
cream or coffee, or the quiver of a hand 
that is passing a plate of salad. 

And every sufferer, after having cheer- 
fully perjured herself and declared that the 
accident was nothing that could not be 
remedied by asponge and a little water, can 
remember the anguish with which half a 
score of detergents were employed. We 

















Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe, Speedy, and Positive Care 


Thesafest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all I{naments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
and Cattle, SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTEURY 
OR FIRING, ble to produce scar or blemish 

aa bottle sold {s warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle, Sold by druggists. or sent 
by express, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. Send for descriptive circulars. 

THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland. G, 
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know them all—French chalk, ammonia, 
alcohol, benzine, gasolene, naphtha, chloro- 
form. 

Generally the spot stayed where it had 
been put. Sometimes it came out and left a 
trace of its presence in a well-defined ring, 
like a ghost of a departed sin. 

The cleaner has changed allthat. The 
woman’s ball gown with a cataract of ice 
cream down the front, the man’s covert 
coat with a spot of axle grease in the middle 
of the back can be sent tothe cleaner’s, 
and, for a consideration, be returned spot- 
less and as good as before the fall. 

The offence has departed from cleaned 
articles. There was a time when it was 
patent to every one with olfactories when 
the wearer of cleaned clothing was any- 
where in the neighborhood. 

But the day of odorless cleaning is here. 
The garments or gloves come home scent- 
less, and may be worn with no fear of 
offence. 

There are one or two fabrics that are 
more difficult to clean than others. Chiffon 
is very hard to manage, so much so that 
there are even good cleaners who re- 
fuse to attempt it. It will not stand any 
moisture in the cleansing agent, and some- 
times dry cleaning will not make it take 
anything but a grayish tinge. 

Velvet will not cleanse well if it iscrushed 
or stained or faded. But these are about 
the only fabrics concerning which the 
cleaner has to give warning of possible dis- 
appointment. Most articles come out look- 
ing like new. 

Lace, of course, can be cleaned perfectly. 
There are three methods of doing this—the 
all new, the half new and the ordinary. 
The last simply does up the lace us any 
Frenchwoman would launder it. 

The second, after cleansing the lace, 
fastens it down to dry, pinning one in three 
of the little picots or points that make the 
edge. The all new process pins down each 
of the tiny picots, and naturally costs much 
more than either of the other methods. 

It is not enly the light garments that it is 
worth while to cleanse. Every one who has 
worn black constantly knows how dirty it 
becomes; this, too, notin the simple spots 
that even the most careful will sometimes 
get upon a garment; but black grows grimy. 
Then is the time to send it to the cleaner 
and have it come out rid of its dirt and 
clean to the touch as well as to the eye. 

The cost of cleaning is high:in this coun- 
try, and yet it is an expense that is well 
worth while. To those who have known the 
cheapness of cleaning on the other side of 
the water, the charges here seem exorbitant. 
but labor here is high, and that which does 
cleaning must be skilled. 

[t is no light matter to clean a delicate 
fabric, One application is by no means all 
that is required. The garment is cleansed 
and then left to dry or toair for several 
hours. 

Then it is inspected. If a spot remains 
the cleansing must be repeated. Sometimes 
this is done in one way, sometimes in 
another. 

For certain materials only the gases from 
chemicals are used; for some the chemicals 
themselves are applied; but it must all be 
done by those who have been trained to 
understand the effects of the powerful 
agents they handle. 

It is not a single cleansing that makes the 
time demanded for the work from “ a week 
to tén days,” a formula with which all are 
familiar. It is the careful scrutiny of the 
garment under treatment, and the renewed 
application when this is demanded. 

The process for cleansing household 
goods is practically the same as that for 
wearing apparel. The curtains, the cover- 
ings, the carpets have each their own spe- 
cial mode of treatment. 

Home cleaning is practiced by many 
women with varying degrees of success. 
There are women who make a habit of 
washing their light waist and frocks in 
gasolene, or of ‘‘ washing in flour,’”’ white 
articles that they do not think it worth 
while to send to a professional cleaner: 








Sometimes they have good results, some- 
times not. They are pretty sure to spoila 
few things beforethey learn how not to do 
it. 

The art of dyeing is much older than that 
of cleansing, in this country at least, and in 
most others. But that art has made such 
strides in the past few yearsthat it has be- 
come an entirely different matter from what 
it wasa quarter of a century back. There 
are still certain restrictions upon dyeing— 
more than there are upon cleaning—but 
even these may vanish with time. 

For instance, once it was impossible to 
have a garment dyed without having it 
shrunk as well. The present habit of 
sponging wool goods before making them 
up saves this risk. 

Then, again, nearly every garment had 
to be ripped in the former times. Now, if 
it is all wool, it may be dyed while made up. 
If the linings are of cotton or silk they will 
probably take a different color from the 
wool; but, barring this, there will be no 
trouble about dyeing an unripped piece of 
clothing. 

Still, there are advantages in ripping 
before dyeing. Itis almost necessary if a 
gown is to be made over after dyeing. 

If the article to be dyed is a heavy cloth 
coat or cloak, thedye has hard work to pene- 
trate the thick seams about the armholes, 
and the sleeves should be removed before 
the dyeing is done. If the goods are dyed 
in breadths, the workman is able to give 
to these the manufacturer’s finish, and the 
stuff will come out looking as good as new. 
But there are still many things that can be 
dyed uwnripped. 

All wool is the best material for dyeing. 
Silk is seldom entirely satisfactory, al- 
though it need not have the crackling sur- 
face usually associated with dyed silk. It 
can have the dull finish, if this is desired. 
But it is rarely satisfactory, except to use as 
linings. 

Ribbons, also, while they glean admir- 
ably, do not dye well. After going through 
the process they are only good for facings 
and the like. 

Cotton goods areso hard to dye well that 
many houses refuse to undertake them. 
They are always likely to dye in streaks 
and do not’hold the color so well as other 
fabrics. 

In colors thereis a great variety of choice 
in dyeing. General opinion tothe contrary, 
notwithstanding, there is no reason why a 
dyed fabric should crack or fade. All 
colored stuffs were dyed-once, and the care 
given to redyeing is no less than that 
bestowed upon the work in the first instance. 

Some tints, of course, stay better than 
others, and some colors of goods cannot be 
made to take certain tints. For example, 
light colored flannels will not dye blue, 
because of some chemicals used in their 
manufacture. 

Velveteens and corduroys ara not always 
satisfactory, although a really good quality 
of silk velvet will dye very well. There 
are dark shades, like deep green or blue or 
crimsvn, that almost any material will take. 

The woman who wishes to have her 
clothing dyed, however, must not fall into 
the delusion that any old thing, no matter 
what its condition, can be dyed any color. 
If it is faded in streaks the streaks will 
show after it comes out of the vat, . unless 
the dye is black. 

This hue, like charity, covers a multitude 
of sins, and there is practically no woolen 
fabric that cannot be madea good black. 
The goods must be cleaned first, as a matter 
of course, for the spots that arein it before 
it is dipped will show afterward. 

It may be news to some persons that 
carpets will dye, but they will take certain 
colors, notably crimson and dark green or 
blue, remarkably well. They must always 
be ripped before dyeing, or. the stretched 
places in the seams will show afterward.— 
New York Sun. 
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Fruit and children are magnet and iron. 
Start an orchard for the boy. 


Experience of Maine Dairy Feeders. 


We combine our corn stuver with hay, 
following this with oat hay, hungarian, etc. 
We feed two feeds per day with the meal 
ration following. Cottonseed meal, corn 
meal, feed flour and bran are the standard 
grain feeds for milch cows. We give such 
amounts as the cow cap make use of, ac- 
cording to our judgment, without weighing. 
Hungarian is used quite extensively in this 
section, and gives good results. We follow 
our corn with oats, peas and barley mixed, 
cutting when in the milk stage and curing 
for hay. A large amount of valuable food 
is thus secured. We prefer this to hun- 
garian for a principal crop.—W. E. Leland. 

I do not buy any grain to feed, as I raise 
what I want. My grain ration is wheat and 
oats and peas and oats. I have it ground 
and it makes good feed for all kinds of 
stock. I feed all my stock except my work- 
ing team two feeds a day. I feed turnips 
first in the morning, then hay; wat-r at 
night, then feed meal and then hay. [ have 
fed this way for two years and | think my 
stock do better than with three feeds. I 
feed what hay the cattle will eat up clean, 
and four quarts of meal at a feed.—S. W. 
Taber. 

I think that cattle do better on two rations 
per day than three. In the morning I feed 
fifteen or twenty -pounds of ensilage, cut, 
with the grain ration mixed with it. After 
that is eaten I feed all the hay they will.eat 
up clean. At night I feed the hay first and 
the ensilage with grain when milking. I 
believe in a balanced ration. Bran, cotton- 
seed mealand gluten meal are the cheapest 
grains. Xnsilage is the cheapest feed I 
know of, and | think the best. Hungarian 
cut early, when first headed out, is better by 
test than any other kind of hay I ever fed. 
Dry corn. fodder is the poorest feed I ever 
saw. Cattle do not like to eat it. It should 
be cut and moistened with water before 
feeding.—S. W. Ayer. 

I feed grain all the year, once a day while 
the cows are at pasture, and twice a day 
while at the barn. I generally feed four 
kinds or grain,—bran, fine middlings or 
flour, cottonseed meal and gluten meal, 
giving two quarts of bran and one quart 
each of flour and cottonseed meal at night, 
and the same quantities of bran and flour, 
with one quart of gluten in the morning. 
The grain ration is fed 13 to two hours 
before the hay ration, which is eight to ten 
pounds. Water is given but onceaday. I 
find it pays to warm the water to 50° or 60° 
from $December to the middle of April.— 
John H. Harmon. 

My principal grain ration ‘s bran and 
cottonseed meal, and I will say that 1 think 
good bran is an indispensable feed. I never 
have found anvthing to take its place. I 
have not lost a cow for fifteen years, and 
have had no sick ones since I commenced 
feeding bran. My first feed in the morning 
is hay, then grain, then another feed of 
hay. Nothing more is given until night, 
when 1 water, feed hay, then grain, and 
lastly hay. Just now I am feeding oat and 
pea fodder, which seems to be a pretty good 
feed.—H. H. Payson. 

For grain I feed mixed grain, ground corn 
and cob meal, shorts, cottonseed and gluten, 
to make a balanced ration. I feed from two 
to four quarts at a feed, according to age 
and condition of the animal being fed. I 
have fed my grain ration before and after 
feeding the coarser feeds with no perceptible 
difference in results.—L. W. Jose. 

I commience in the fall and feed my stock 
at just such a time every day, as near as 
possible. 1 find that regularity is one of 
the best things to make stock contented. I 
feed three times a day, and water twice a 


day, giving them what they will eat up| 


clean. If I am feeding grain, I feed it the 
first thing in the morning, as it gives them 
a better appetite for the hay or corn fodder. 
My grain is all ground fine and I feed it dry. 
I cut my corn fodder about one inch long 
and give it at night, and they eat it up 
clean. In feeding sheep, I give them good 
‘hay night and morning and at noon an arm- 





ful of straw scattered around the yard on 


the snow. This they will pick up quite 
clean. If it is not all eiten I rake up what 
is left and use it for bedding. After they 
commence to drop their lambs I feed them 
a@ small amount of grain. I depend on good 
hay, cut‘early, for my stock, and I find the 
stock compares well with that of my neigh- 
bors who feed quite an amount of grain and 
do not give their stock proper care.—N. F. 
Norton. 


Ifa cow hasa sore teat that will be in- 


jured by the hands in milking, do not wet 
it with milk, but use a little vaseline. 


KITCHEN 0 HAND 
SOAP. 


Unequalied. 


Cleans 


Restores 


kings 


Paint 


For removing Tar, Pitch, Varnish, Axle 
Grease, Paint, Blacking and all impuri- 
ties from the hands it is unequalled, 
teaving the skin soft, white and smooth. 


SPBEWARE OF IMITATIONS. co 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 
Chas. F. Bates & Co., Boston, Prop’rs. 
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This man knows what he did and how he didit. Such endor--. 
ments as the following are a sufficient proof of its merits. 
ONE BOTTLE Sav D $100.00, 
H ngly, Manitoba, Feb. 5, 1900 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Dear Sirs:—I had a horse last sum - 
that got prodded with a fork on theinside of hind ley at k-, 
feist. he kept getting worse so I tried a bottle of Ken 
pavin Cure on it, now he is just as well as he was bef. re. 
hurt. ‘that botile saved me $100. Yours trily, 
- E. JAMIESON 
Price $1; six for$S. As a liniment for } aod useit ha 
equal. Ask your druggist for KENUALL’S SPAVIN (UKs 
also **A Treatise on the Horse,”’ the book free, or addres :, 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 
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SO YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 






Trave Marks 
Desicns 

Copynicuts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quiehty ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communic:- 
tions sirietly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for pocurtng patente. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientidc fournel, Term:, $3 a 
Mil four months, $L. Sold by all newsdealers. 


& Co, 3¢10roedvey, New York 
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STANDARD HORSE BOOK 


By D. MAGNER 


The well-known authority on 
Training, Educating, Taming 
and Treating Horses. 

CONTENTS 
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. Feeding and Watering. 
- How to Tell the Exact 


16. Equestrianing. Age. 
17. Stables. 20. Shoeing. 
Four Entire Chapters Devoted to the 


DISEASES of HORSES and Their TREATMENT 


The author’s system of controlling and 
educating vicious and unmanageable 
horses reveals such startling results as to 
nave been the cause of wonder to the best 
students of the horse in the world and 
comprises secrets of priceless value which 
had been taught by the author, only 
under an oath of sec , at large prices, 
and are now for the first time given in 
this book. 
This volume teaches how, by the proper 
leading out and leading up of his faculties 
the colt becomes a useful orse. 
Hundreds of well-known men have ex- 
the opinion that Mr. Magner’s 

system is the best and most humane 
in existence. 
. I. Case, owner of J. I. C. says: 
‘This book ought to be understood by 
every one who handles horses.’’ 
D. G. Sutherland, President Michigan 
State Veterinary Association, adds: 
‘This book contains the most useful 
information to the owner of a horse that 
it has ever been my privilege to examine 
in any single volume or work.” 

Large Quarto Volume; 638 Pages: ove: 
ove thousand illustrations. 


Price alone, $2.50 postpaid. One 
new subscription to the Massachu- 
setts Ploughman, one year, and 
Magner’s Standard Horse Book, 


$4.00. 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
3 State Street., Boston, Mass, 











1849 


1902 


LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. 


Incorporated 1849. 


Charter Perpetual. 





SPRINGFIELD 
Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Cash Capital - 
Assets - - 


- — $2,000,000.00 
- _ 5,898,887.43 


Liabilities Except Capital 2,611,692.1° 
Surplus to Policy Holders 3,287,195.2' 
Losses Paid Since Organi- 


zation - 


- 28,949,377.) 





A. W. DAMON, President 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-Pres’t 


W. J. MACKAY, Secre’ 
F. H. WILLIAMS, Treas: 





Agencies in all the Prominent Localities Throughout 
the United States. 





BOSTON AGENTS, 


REED & BROTHER, 


50 Kilby Stree’ 
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